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From the Richmond Enquirer. 








After a year’s thorough trial, we are impelled by our regard for the public good cor- 
dially to recommend the Sewing Machine manufactured by Wheeler & Wilson. Among 
its manifest and important merits, we may refer to its beauty and simplicity of construb- 
tion; and consequent freédom from derangement and need of repairs; its great ease alid 
rapidity of operation; the remarkable perfection of its stiching. 

We speak knowingly, and from full experience. There is no humbug about Wheeler & 
Wilson’s Machine. It does all that it proposes. 


From the Richmond South. 


The disadvantages of most machinés consists in their complicated contrivance, Which , 
all cannot easily understand, and in thé heavy nature of the seam, rendering it unkit for 
many delicate fabrics. 

In Wheéler & Wilson’s Patent these objections are entirely obviated. The machinery 
is simple and strong, and the finest muslin can be séwed with neatness. Any lady can 
easily acquire a perfect knowledge cf all its operations: We have one of these machines 
in operation, and we see no reason to suppose it will ever get out of order, or fail to give 
perfect satisfaction. We know many lJadiés who have used a similar one for years, and 
who testify enthusiastically to its superior merits. We believe no other machine at all 
compares with Wheeler & Wilson’s. 


From the Richmond Christian Advocate. 


They are indeed labor-saving ; and as the knowledge of their capacity in this réspect 
extends, they will become more and-more a domestic institution. They will hem, fell 
and gather, all done by stitching, and no human fingérs eVer did heater or finer stitch- 
ing. The work is even, strong and perfect, and an incredible amount can be doné in a 
day. 

The Machine that we have been writing about, and of which wé can spéak from 
knowledge, is the Wheeler & Wilson. 


From the Central Presbyterian. 


After seeing it subjected to the fairest tests for six weeks, making every variety of gar- 
ments, from dainty articles of ladies’ wear, to heavy clothing for servants, and dispatching 
its work with a strong, even, beautiful stitch, faster than a good seamstress could cut and 
baste it, with no greater noise than the ticking of a clock—we are prepared to recom- 
mend it as one of the very happiest of the inventions of our times. Wheeler & Wilson’s 
Machines contain every late improvement, and present the instrument in its most per- 
fect state, and if any of our friends in the city or country desire any further information 
or advice as to the procuring of one, we will be happy to oblige them. 
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SOUTTERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, NOVEMBER, 1860. 


THE TWO VOICES. 
A POEM. 


Read before the Phi Beta Kappa of the College of William and Mary, at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, on the Fourth of July, 1860, 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Williamsburg, Va., July 10th, 1860. 
Dr. Toos. Dunn Enctisa: 


Dear Sir :—I am instructed by the Phi Beta Kappa Society of the College of William 
and Mary to thank you for the Poem which you read before the Society at its late anni- 
versary, on the 4th day of July, and respectfully to request of you a copy for publication. 

Permit me, dear sir, to assure you that the members of the Society entertain a high 
appreciation of this eloquent and beautiful Poem, and that of yourself personally we 
shall ever cherish the warmest recollection. 

In the name of the Faculty of the College of William and Mary, who cannot suf- 
ficiently express their thanks for the aid you rendered in making the late commence- 
ment of the College successful and brilliant, 1 am requested to present you the accom- 
panying Key, the badge of the members of the Phi Beta Kappa, with the request that 
you will wear it henceforth as a token of our grateful acknowledgements, and as the 
sign of your fellowship in this, the oldest literary society in the United States, of which 
you have lately become an honorary member. 

With high regard, I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp S. Joyyes, 
Secretary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society of William and Mary College. 


Ponp Cortaez, Fort Lez, N. J., July 24th, 1860. 

Dear Sir :—You ave fully aware that circumstances prevented me from completing 
the Poem of which you speak so kindly, until the day before it was read; and yet the 
courteous manner in which you have requested it for publication leaves me no alterna- 
tive but to place the manuscript at the disposal of the Society you represent. 

Be pleased to accept for your colleagues of the Faculty and yourself, my thanks for 
the gifi forwarded through you, which I retain as an honourable token of the approbation 
of an institution so honoured by time and its own merits as the College of William and 
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Mary, and as a memento of the genial hospitality of the donors. The children of 
William and Mary College have filled the highest stations in the gift of the Republic— 
have achieved eminence in literature and science, and have attained deserved distinction 
at the council-board and in the field. I have no fear that the achievements of those who 
may leave her venerable halls, after receiving the instructions of your colleagues and 
yourself, will ever detract from the high reputation of their Alma Mater. 
1 have the honour to remain, yours truly, 
Tuomas Dunn EnNGuisu. 
To Prof. E. 8. Joynes, &c. &c. &c. 


THE TWO VOICES. 


There are two voices ever in the world— 
This, speaking sadly of the buried Past; 
That of the Present. I have heard them both. 


I stood but yesterday amid the ruins— 

Amid the graves of those who founded empires. 

All that was left of Jamestown lay before me— 

The crumbling tower; the church’s crushed foundation 
The moss-grown tombs, defaced by Vandal hands; 
The crumbling stones; the trees luxuriant, 

Gathering their life from the dead bones beneath ; 





The vines that, pendant from the topmost limbs, 

Flung darker shadows on the dusky shades. 

18) | There was no moving life within the place, 
Save one gray, startled lizard, which looked up, 

Drank terror by its adamantine eye, 

And, trembling, fled my glance. J sat me down 

Upon an ancient tomb, whose sculptured lid 





A sycamore’s growing trunk had grasped and broken. 
i. The memories thronging round me closed 

The portals of mine ears. I heard no more 

tt The sullen murmur of the James’s waves, 

Ll Rippling their sorrows to the pebbly shore; 

Nor yet the laugh of dusky labourers 

Binding the heavy sheaves of yellow grain; 

Nor low of herds that in the meadow wandered, 
Seeking the shelter of the pitying trees; 

a | Nor bleating of the fold which on the hills’ 
Cropped scanty herbage with a patient hunger; 
Nor the shrill whinny of the yearling colt, 
Calling its dam in pastures far away ; 

Hi Nor song of birds, nor hum of wilding bees. 

| Silence sat down beside me, and with brown 
And dusky shadows filled my very soul ; 

When sudden from the sacred dust uprose 

A whisper, deepening to a mournful voice, 

And as I listened these the words I heard :-— 





r 
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: And murkiness evermore shrouds 
The throne of the son of Uranos, 
Of Zeus, the compeller of clouds. 


“Gone are the gods from Olympos! 
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Poseidon reigns not over ocean ; 

And Phoibos the tireless and bright, 
Courses no skies in his chariot; 

Great Ares withdraws from the fight. 
Listless lies wing-footed Hermes ; 

Swarthy Hephestos no more 
Forges for Achilleus armor 

While Thetis abides at the door. 
Sad'y the gay Dionysus 

Has left with his revellers all; 
Hera, Pluton, Aphrodite— 

Might vainly for worshippers call. 
Not alone blindfold is Diké— 

Her voice and her hearing have fled ; 
Eurydike passes to Hades, 

And Pan in the meadow lies dead. 
Fled from Endymion, Selene; 

Eos to darkness is hurled ; 
Eros and Psyche are parted ; 

Only Plutos is left to the world. 
Gone are the gods from Olympos! 

Fled in their cloud-covered cars! 
What then remains to the poet 

Whose feet would be over the stars ? 
Nothing methinks but to sorrow, 

Now that the heroes are dead, 
Love is around us no longer, 


Gods from Olympos have fled. 


“ Dead are the sages and heroes 
Whose names in your history throng— 
Those who in council were wisest, 
Those who in battle were strong. 
Bacon the great proto-rebel, 
Forcing proud Berkeley to yield; 
Henry, the later and greater, 
Arousing his State to the field. 
Jefferson, soul of a contest, 
Lewis the sword of the West; 
Taylor, the Caroline statesman, 
John Randolph, the lord of unrest. 
Marshall, the jurist, and Nelson; 
Lees, Madison, Mason and Wythe; 
Grim in his battle-hacked armor, 
The founder and champion, Smith. 
*Mid them one other, high towering, 
Stately of presence and tali— 
Hero and statesman and father— 
Washington, greater than all. 
More than a chieftain each hero,— 
Giants they were of their age; 
Orators, jurists and statesmen, 
Each more than scholar or sage. 
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More than a Senate of Romans 
Your Senate one time was seen— 
Envoys from sovereign nations— 


Ah .me_ that we sav, ‘has been.’ 
4 : 
Dead are the d sages— 
Past fron our presence away; 


What then remains to the poet? 
What is the theme of his lay ? 

Nothing remains to the poet 
Now that the heroes are dead, 

Love is around us no longer, 
Gods from Olympos have fled. 


“ Love is around us no longer, 
And happiness does not wait 
To lie in the myrtle shadows, 
Or swing on the old farm-gate. 
Strength wedded youth and beauty 
Once in the olden day— 
Heracles mated with Hebe— 
But that has hurried away. 
Love is a dealer in jewels, 
A hoarder of silver and gold; 
Much he loveth the maiden 
Who is richest in herd and in fold. 
Pepin, who wedded the Magyar, 
Mother of Carlomain, 
Courted his wife at a wind-mill; 
But that comes never again. 
Go to the isle of Java; 
There you may chance to see 
That which they call Kast@ba— 
A rare and wonderful tree. 
Pluck but a leaf and worship— 
Lo! there arises to view 
Lovely as morning, a maiden 
Born of the air and the dew. 
We have a tree Kast@ba, 
With leaves that are manifold; 
This we are eager to honour, 
But our name for the tree is—Gold. 
When we have plucked it and worshipped, 
And seen it awaken to life, 
How we give way to the gold-born, 
As Adam gave way to his wife. 
Flowers of the garden around her 
Toss odors alt day in the air; 


Lightness and shadow are wrestling 
In the waves of her beautiful hair. 
All that is dear in a woman 
Floats in the breeze of her sighs, 
Comes and departs in her blushes, 
Or modestly peeps from her eyes. 
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Blinded are we to her wrinkles, 
Her homeliness shows in vain— 

When Zeus came to visit Danae «bib 
She saw but the golden rain. ' 

Love is around us no longer, 
Selfishness brought it to wrong; 

What then remains to the poet? 
What is his subject for song ? 

Nothing is left to the poet, “a 
Now that the heroes are dead, 

Love is around us no longer, 
Gods from Olympos are fled.” 


It ceased, and sadness deepened round me there, 

When, lo! a cheerier voice replied, with sound 

Half mocking and half joyous, and my heart 

Grew lighter. These the words that struck my ear :— ; 


“ Are these things so? Are the immortal gods, h 
The pangs and passions deified by man, et af 
Shorn of their immortality? What though 
No temples rise, no priests perform the rites, 
No altars smoke, no oracles respond ? 

The gods are with us yet, part of our selves, 
We have degraded them to ministers 
Of need or pleasure. Zeus, the king of gods, din 
Upon his lightning rides for many a league we le 
To be our messenger. Paints Apollon per 
Our features on the silver---never yet . 
Saw art a limner with more cunning hand. 
Hermes, of thieves the patern, guides the State r 
In all departments. Hera keeps a watch . 
Upon her neighbour’s doings as of yore. iy 
Hephestos paves the earth with iron bars, ae? 
Piercing the mountains and the rivers bridging, 
Crossing the valleys in his air-line path, 


Driving in haste his one-eyed Kuklopes, 

The green turf shuddering as they thunder by. 
Poseidon bears our products o’er the seas, 
Guiding the iron leviathans that vex 

With foam-encircled feet his beryl fields. 

The ancient Gods bend to the modern Man ; 
All—all, save Plutos-—he, the god of riches, 
Rules in his glory, uproots dynasties, 
Foils revolution, war declares, makes peace, mel 
Brings joy or misery as suits him best 
Unto the passive world. The gods may pass, 
Realms drown in blood and dynasties dissolve, 

But gold knows not of weakness, age or change— 
Plutos, not Zeus, is god of kings and men. 





“Are these things so? Are all the heroes dead ? 
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Are there no sages left? And feeds the Present 
Alone upon the glory which the Past 

Gave to the Old Dominion? Nay, not so. 
Who live around us, by familiar view 

Sink into dwarfs, but in the later day 

To our sons’ sons, and sons of those will seem 
To tower to giants. Of the great of earth, 
Needing alone the stamp of time to change 
The bullion into coin, we have enough. 

Look round upon your roll of men with pride, 
Virginians! On the battle-field there towers 
Your stately son, our greatest leader, Scott, 
Right well styled Winfield. In the field 

Of peaceful science, conqueror as well, 

Is your own Maury. At the council board, 
Are there not men enough? Sagacious Hunter, 
Experienced Rives, and Summers eloquent, 
Tyler the firm, and Wise of Accomac, 
Fearless and free of speech. In after days, 
These and a score of others will be found 
The household words of Old Virginia. Ay! 
Not all the heroes dead nor sages gone. 


“ Are these things so? Is love alive no more? 

Is there no abnegation then of seif 

Etheralizing baser passion? Truth 

And tenderness and fondness all quite gone ? 

Ah, no! Still, as of yore, the mighty tide 

Of human hope and human passion flows. 

We have not fallen from that high estate 

Which the first pair alone retained of Eden— 

That great possession which the poor makes rich, 
And the rich happy. Still, in twilight hour, 
Wandering within the sombre oaken groves, 

Lit by the love that burns within their breasts, 
Linger the twain who all forget the world, 

To live in that wide realm where Eros reigns. 

Still Hymen lights his torch at pallid fire, 

For happy lovers. Still from pleasant home, 

When day’s bright doors are opened, and the dawn 
Comes forth in blushes, climbing to the hills 

To wait the kiss of Phoibos, the divine, 

Goes the fond husband from his dear young wife, 
Sent forth with kisses, to the stranger world. 

Still waits the wife expectant, at the hour 

When to his couch the sun sinks westering down, 
For sound of footsteps than whose cadenced fall, 
No sweeter music rings upon the ear. 

Love is as pure, lovers are fond as ever, 

And maids are won as in the olden time. 

Eros still mocks at Plutos; Love defies 

The fiercest blows of angered Poverty, 
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That readiest tool of wealth. Even Romance 
Is not.yet dead, nor smothered out in cotton, 
Though trade pursue it with relentless hate, 
And traffic spurn it as a waste of brain. 

Greed is not all omnipotent as yet--— 

The tender and the beautiful remain. 


“ Therefore, oh, pilgrim from the North whose steps 
Have wandered here—seek thou a brother bard, 
Sprung from the loins of this our ancient realm, 


Some true Virginian, and speak him thus: 


“ Be bold, oh, poet of the latter day ! 
Go forth, and sing with an untrembling voice, ° 
The glory of thy State, which is the dam 

Of many States, the lioness whose whelps 

Have grown to lions. Do not oft, though youth 

And beauty tempt thee to the pleasant task, 

Strike lyre to woman’s eyes however bright, 

Or sing to woman’s charms however fair ; 

But wed the legends of the State. the deeds 

Done by its heroes, and the high renown 

Of its innumerable worthies unto verse. 

Why, thou hast themes enough! Take thou the day 
When all the equal, sovereign States, Jove-born 

By the same blow, of fame co-heiresses, 

With choral song and eloquence and shouts, 

With music and the roar of mighty guns, 

Honour the independence gained by each; 

Or choose the natal day of her great son; 

Or that when fell her one time capital ; 

Or any of the days that gem her history. 

Sing thou her sages and her mighty ones, 

Her humble pleasures ; or of pioneers 

Who drove the skulking savage from her soil, 

And on the lands where roamed the bear and bison 
Built up new empires. Rouse her to the struggle 

Which States as well as men must enter on ; 

Through all her swelling views pass the low thrill 

Of thy clear voice. Bid her to shun alike 

Endymion’s curse, eternal youth and sleep, 

And that sleek satisfaction in the past, 

Which strangles hope of glory in the future. 

Bid her pursue the path she now is treading ; 

Bid her to pierce her hills and bridge her vales 

With iron bars; within her wilderness 

Raise smiling villages and fertile fields; 
And send from out her many ports, her ships, 
Bearing the products of her toil and skill, 

To the four quarters of the busy globe. 

And, should some rash and parricidal wretch 
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Put forth his hand to strike a blow against her, 
To sever the union of these equal States, 
Or trample on a State within the Union— 
Rain on him thou, the poet’s curse of fire, 


And doom and damn him to the hell of scorn.” 





POPULAR LECTURES ON TIE VARIOUS FORCES OF MATTER.* 


By M. Farapay, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R. I., Foreign 
Associate of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, dc. 


LECTURE I. 


THE FORCE OF GRAVITATION. 


Let us consider how wonderfully we 
stand upon this world. Here it is we are 
bern, bred, and live, and yet we view 
these things with an almost entire ab- 
sence of wonder to ourselves respecting 
the way in which all this happens. So 
small, indeed, is our wonder, that we are 
never taken by surprise; and I do think, 
that, to a young person of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years of age, perhaps the first 
sight of a cataract or a mountain would 
occasion more surprise in him than he 
had ever felt concerning the means of his 
own existence; how he came here; how 
he lives; by what means he stands up- 
right; and through what means he moves 
about from place to place. Hence, we come 
into this world, we live, and depart from 
it, without our thoughts being called 
specifically to consider how all this takes 
place; and were it not for the exertions 
of some few inquiring minds, who have 
looked into these things and ascertained 
the very beautiful laws and conditions by 
which we do live and stand upon the earth, 
we should hardly be aware that there was 
anything wonderful in it. These in- 
quiries, which have occupied philosuphers 
from the earliest days, when they first 
began to find out the laws by which we 
grow, and exist, and enjoy ourselves, up 
to the present time, have sown us that 


all this was effected in consequence of 
the existence of certain forces or abilities 
to do things, or powers, that are so common 
that nothing can be commoner; for nothing 
is commoner than the wonderful powers by 
which we are enabled to stand upright— 
they are essential to our existence every 
moment. 

Now, it is my purpose to-day to make 
you acquainted with some of these powers ; 
not the vital ones, but some of the more 
elementary, and, what we call physi- 
cal powers; and in the outset, what can 
I do to bring to your minds a notion of 
neither more nor less than that which I 
mean by the word power or force? Sup- 
pose I were to take this sheet of paper, 
and were to place it upright on one edge 
resting against a support befure me, (as 
the roughest possivle illustration I can 
give of something to be disturbed,) and 
suppose I pull this piece of string which 
is attached to it. I pull the paper 
over. I have, therefore, brought into 
use a power of doing so—the power of 
my hand carried on through this string 
in a way which is very remarkable when 
we come to analyze it; and it is by means 
of these powers conjoined together (for 
there are several powers here employed) 
that I pull the paper over. Again, if I 
give it a push upon the other side, I 
bring into play a power, but a very dif- 
ferent exertion of power from the former; 
or, if I take now this bit of shellac [a 





*From the London Chemical News, No. 5. 











1860. 


stick of shellac about 12 inches long and 
1} in diameter] and rub it with flannel, 
and hold it an inch or so in front of the 
upper part of this upright sheet, the 
paper is immediately moved towards the 
shellac, and by drawing the latter away, 
the paper falls over without having been 
touched by anything. You see—in the 
first illustration I produced an effect than 
which nothing could be commoner—I 
pull it over now, not by means of that 
string or the pull of my hand, but by 
some action in this shellac. The shellac, 
therefure, has a power with which it acts 
upon the sheet of paper; and as an 
illustration of the exercise of another 
kind of power, I might use gunpowder 
with which to throw it over. 

Now, I want you to endeavor to com- 
prehend that when I am speaking of a 
power or force, I am speaking of that 
which I used just now to pull over this 
piece of paper. I will not embarrass 


you at present with the name of that 


power, but it is clear there was a some- 
thing in the shellac which acted by at- 
traction, and pulled the paper over ; this, 
then, is one of those things which we call 
power or force ; and you will now be able 
to recognise it as such in whatever form 
I show it to you. We are not to suppose 
that there are so very many different 
powers; on the contrary, it is wonderful 
to think how few are the powers by which 
all the phenomena of nature are governed. 
There is an illustration of another kind 
of power in that lamp; there is a power 
of heat—a power of doing something, 
but not the same power as that which 
pulled the paper over ; and so, by degrees, 
we find that there are certain other powers 
(not many) in the various bodies around 
us; and thus, beginning with the sim- 
plest experiments of pushing and pulling, 
I shall gradually proceed to distinguish 
these powers one from the other, and 
compare the way in which they combine 
together. This world upon which we 
stand (and we have not much need to 
travel out of the world for illustrations of 
our subject; but the mind of man is not 
confined like the matter of his body, and 
thus he may and does travel outwards, 
for wherever his sight can pierce, there 
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his observations can penetrate,) is pretty 
nearly a round globe, having its surface 
disposed in a manner of which this ter- 
restrial globe by my side is a rough 
model; so much is land and so much is 
water, and by looking at it here we see 
in a sort of map or picture how the world 
is formed upon its.surface. Then, when 
we come to examine further, I refer you 
to this sectional diagram of the geologi- 
cal strata of the earth, in which there is 
a more elaborate view of what is under 
the surface of our globe. For, when we 
come to dig into and examine it (as a 
man does for his own instruction and ad- 
vantage, in a variety of ways), we see 
that it is made up of different kinds of 
matter, subject to a very few powers; 
and all disposed in this strange and won- 
derful way, which gives to man a history 
—and such a history—as to what there 
is in those veins, in those rocks, the ores, 
the water springs, the atmosphere around, 
and all varieties of material substances, 
held together by means of forces in one 
great mass, 8000 miles in diameter, that 
the mind is overwhelmed in contempla- 
tion of the wonderful history related by 
these strata (some of which are fine and 
thin like sheets of paper),—all formed in 
succession by the forces of which I have 
spoken. 

Now, I shall try to help your attention 
to what I may say, by directing, to-day, 
our thoughts to one kind of power. You 
see what I mean by the term mat/er—any 
of these things that I can lay hold of 
with the hand, or in a bag (for I may 
take hold of the air by enclosing it ina 
bag)—they are all portions of matter 
with which we have to deal at present, 
generally or particularly, as I may re- 
quire to illustrate my subject. Here is 
the sort of matter which we call water— 
it is there ice [pointing to a block of ice 
upon the table],—there water [pointing 
to the water boiling in a flask],—here 
vapor—you see it issuing out from the 
top [of the flask]. Do not suppose that 
that ice and that water are two entirely 
different things, or that the steam rising 
in bubbles and ascending in vapor there 
is absolutely different from the fluid 
water—it may be different in some things, 
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having reference te the amounts of power 
which it contains; but it is the same, 
nevertheless, as the great ocean of water 
around our globe, and I employ it here 
for the sake of illustration, because if we 
look into it we shall find that it supplies 
us with examples of all the powers to 
which I shall here refer. For instance, 
here is water—it is heavy; but let us ex- 
amine it with regard to the amount of its 
heaviness or its gravity. You see here I 
have a little glass vessel and scales 
[nearly equipoised scales, one of which 
eontained a half-pint glass vessel], and 
the glass vessel is at present the lighter 
of the two; but if I now take some water 
and pour it in, you see that that side of 
the scales immediately goes down; that 
shows you (using common language, 
which I will not suppose for the present 
you have hitherto applied very strictly), 
that it is heavy, and if I put this ad- 
ditional weight into the opposite scale, I 
should not wonder if this vessel would 
hold water enough to weigh it down. 
|The Lecturer poured more water into the 
jar, which again went down.] Why do 
I hold the bottle above the vessel to pour 
the water into it? You will say, because 
experience has taught me that it is neces- 
sary. I do it for a better reason—because 
it is a law of nature that the water should 
fall towards the earth, and, therefore, the 
very means which I use to cause the 
water to enter the vessel are those which 
will carry the whole body of water down. 
That power is what we call gravity, and 
you see there [pointing to the scales] a 
good deal of water gravitating towards 
the earth. Now here [exhibiting a small 
piece of platinum] is another thing which 
gravitates towards the earth as much as 
the whole of that water. See what a 
little there is of it—that little thing is 
heavier than so much water [placing the 
metal in opposite scales to the water]. 
What a wonderful thing it is to see that 
it requires so much water as that |a half 
pint vessel full] to fall towards the earth, 
compared with the little mass of sub- 
stance I have here; and again, if I take 
this metal [a bar of aluminium about 
eight times the bulk of the platinum], we 
find the water will balance that as well 
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as it did the platinum; so that we get, 
even in the very outset, an example of 
what we want to understand by the words 
JSorces or powers. 

I have spoken of water, and first of all 
of its property of falling downwards— 
you know very well how the oceans sur- 
round the globe—how they fall round 
the surface, giving roundness to it, cloth- 
ing it like a garment; but, besides that, 
there are other properties of water. Here, 
for instance, is some quick-lime, and if I 
add some water to it, you will find another 
power or property in the water. It is 
now very hot, it is steaming up, and if I 
had a bit of phosphorus here, or a match, 
I could perhaps light it. Now that could 
not happen without a force in the water 
to produce the result; but that force is 
altogether very different from its power 
of falling to the earth. Then, again, 
here is another substance [some anhy- 
drous sulphate of copper] which will 
illustrate another kind of power. [The 
Lecturer here poured some water over 
the white sulphate of copper, which im- 
mediately became blue, evolving con- 
siderable heat at the same time.] Here 
is the same water with a substance which 
heats nearly as much as the lime does, 
but see how differently. So great indeed 
is this heat in the case of lime, that it is 
sufficient sometimes (as you see here) to 
set wood on fire; and this is the reason 
of what we have sometimes heard, of 
barges laden with quick-lime taking fire 
in the middle of the river, in conse- 
quence of this power of heat brought 
into play by a leakage of the water into 
the barge. You see how strangely dif- 
ferent subjects for our consideration arise, 
when we come to think over these vari- 
ous matters-—the power of heat evolved 
by acting upon lime with water, and the 
power which water has of turning this 
salt of copper from white to blue. 

I want you now to understand the 
nature of the most simple exertion of 
this power of matter called weight or 
gravity. Bodies are heavy—you saw that 
in the case of water when I placed it in 
the balance. Here I have what we call 
a weight |an iron half cwt.|—a thing 
called a weight, because in it the exercise 
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of that power of pressing downwards is 
especially used for the purposes of weigh- 
ing; and I have also one of these little 
inflated india-rubber bladders which are 
very beautifulalthough very common (most 
beautiful things are common), and I am 
going to put the weight upon it, to give 
you a sort of illustration of the down- 
ward pressure of the iron, and of the 
power which the air possesses of resist- 
ing that pressure—it may burst, but we 
must try to avoid that. [During the last 
few observations the Lecturer had suc- 
ceeded in placing the half ewt. in a state 
of quiescence upon the inflated india-rub- 
ber ball, which consequently assumed a 
shape very much resembling a flat cheese 
with round edges.} There you see a bub- 
ble of air bearing half a hundred weight, 
and you must conceive for yourselves 
what a wonderful power there must be 
to pull this weight downwards, to sink it 
thus in the ball of air. 

Let me now give you another illustra- 
tion of this power. You know what a 
pendulum is, I have one here (Fig. 1.), 
and if I set it swinging, it will continue 
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to swing to and fro. Now, I wonder 
whether you can tell me why that body 
oscillates to and fro—that pendulum boh 
as it is sometimes called. Observe, if I 
hold this straight stick horizontally, as 
high as thé position of the ball at the two 
ends of its journey, you see that the ball 
is in a higher position at the two ex- 
tremities than it is when in the middle. 
Starting from one end of the stick, the 
ball falls towards the centre, and then 
rising again to the upposite end it con- 
stantly tries to fall to the lowest point, 
swinging and vibrating most beautifully, 
and with wonderful properties in other 
respects—the time of its vibration and so 


on—but concerning which we will not 
now trouble ourselves. 

If a gold leaf, or piece of thread, or 
any other substance, were hung where 
this ball is, it would swing to and fro in 
the same manner and in the same time 
too. Do not be startled at this statement ; 
I repeat, in the same manner and in the 
same time, and you will see by-and-by 
how this is. Now, that power which 
caused the water to descend in the balance 
—which made the iron weight press upon 
and flatten the bubble of air—which 
caused the swinging to and fro of the 
pendulum, that power is entirely due to 
the attraction which there is between the 
falling body and the earth. Let us be 
slow and careful to comprehend this. It 
is not that the earth has any particular 
attraction towards bodies which fall to it, 
but, that all these bodies possess an at- 
traction, every one towards the other. 
It is not that the earth has any special 
power which these balls themselves have 
not, for just as much power as the earth 
has to attract these two balls [dropping 
two ivory balls], just so much power have 
they in proportion to their bulks to draw 
themselves one to the other; and the only 
reason why they fall so quickly to the 
earth is owing to its greater size. Now, 
if I were to place these two balls near to- 
gether I should not be able, by the most 
delicate arrangement of apparatus, to 
make you, or myself, sensible that these 
balls did attract one another; and yet we 
know that such is the case; because if, 
instead of taking a small ivory ball, we 
take a mountain, and put a ball like this 
near it, we find that, owing to the vast 
size of the mountain as compared with 
the billiard-ball, the latter is drawn 
slightly towards it; showing clearly that 
an attraction does exist, just as it did be- 
tween the shellac which I rubbed and the 
piece of paper which was overturned by 
it. 

Now, it is not very easy to make these 
things quite clear at the outset, and I 
must take care that I do not leave any- 
thing unexplained as I proceed, and, 
therefore, I must make you clearly un- 
derstand that all bodies are attracted to 
the earth, or, to use a more learned term, 
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gravitate. You will not mind my using 
this word, for when I say that this penny 
piece gravilates, I mean nothing more nor 
less than that it falls towards the earth, 
and if not intercepted, it would go on 
falling, falling, until it arrived at what 
we call the centre of gravity of the earth, 
which I will explain to you by-and-by. 

I want you, now, to understand that 
this property of gravitation is never lost, 
that every substance possesses it, that 
there is never any change in the quantity 
of it; and, first of all, I will take as il- 
lustration a piece of marble. Now, this 
marble has weight—as you will see if I 
put it in these scales; it weighs the bal- 
ance down, and if I take it off, the bal- 
ance goes back again and resumes its 
equilibrium. Now I can decompose this 
marble and change it, in the same man- 
ner as I can change ice into water and 
water into steam. I can convert a part 
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of it into its own steam easily, and show 
you that this steam from the marble has 
the property of remaining in the same 
place at common temperatures, which 
water-steam has not. If I add a little 
liquid to the marble and decompose it, I 
get that which you see—([the Lecturer 
here put several lumps of marble into a 
glass jar, and poured water and then acid 
over them; the carbonic acid immediate- 
ly commenced to escape with considera- 
ble effervescence |—the appearance of 
boiling, which is only the separation of 
one part of the marble from another. 
Now this | marble] steam, and that 
|water] steam, and all other steams 
gravitate just like any other substance 
does; they are all attracted the one 
towards the other, and all fall towards 
the earth, and what I want you to see is 
that this steam gravitates. I have here 
(Fig. 2) a large vessel placed upon a bal- 


Fig. 2. 
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ance, and the moment I puur this steam 
into it you see that the steam gravitates. 
Just watch the index and see whether it 
tilts over or not. [The Lecturer here 
poured the carbonic acid out of the glass 
in which it was being generated into the 
vessel suspended on the balance, when 
the gravitation was at once apparent. | 
Look how it is goingdown. Low pretty 
that is! I poured nothing in but the in- 
visible steam, or vapour, or gas which 
came from the marble, but you see that 
part of the marble, although it has taken 
the shape of air, still gravitates as it did 
before. Now, will it weigh down that 
bit of paper? |Placing a piece of paper 
in the opposite scale.} Yes, more than 
that; it nearly weighs down this bit of 
paper. [Placing another piece of paper 
in,| So that you now see that other forms 
of matter besides solids and liquids tend 





to fall to the earth ; and, therefore, you 
will now accept from me the fact that all 
things gravitate, whatever may be their 
form or condition. Now, here is another 
chemical test, which is very rapid. [Some 
of the carbonic acid was poured from one 
vessel into another, and its presence in 
the latter shown by introducing into it 
a lighted taper, which was immediately 
extinguished.] You see from this also 
that it gravitates, All these experiments 
show you that, tried by the balance, tried 
by pouring it like water from one vessel 
to another, this steam, or vapour, or gas, 
is attracted to the earth just like other 
things. 

Now, there is another point that I want 
to draw your attention to. I have here 
a quantity of shot; each of these falls 
separately, and each has its own gravita- 
ting power, as you perceive when I let 
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them fall loosely on a sheet of paper. 
Now, if I put them into a bottle I collect 
them together as one mass, and philoso- 
phers have discovered that there is a cer- 
tain point in the middle of the whole 
collection of shots that may be considered 
as the one point in which all the gravita- 
ting power is centered, and that point 
they call the centre of gravity ; it is not 
at all a bad name, and rather a short one 
—the centre of gravity. Now, suppose 
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power of the earth is, as it were, centred 
in a single puint of the cardboard; and 
this point is exactly below the point of 
suspension. All I have to do, therefore, 
is to draw a line a B, corresponding with 
the string, and we shall find that the 
centre of gravity is somewhere in that 
line. But where? To find that out all 
we have to do is to take another place for 
the awl (Fig. 4), hang the plumb-line, and 
make the same experiment, and there |at 
the point c] is the centre of gravity— 
there where the two lines which I have 
traced across each other; and if I take 
that pasteboard, and make a hole with 
the bradawl through it at that point, you 
will see that it will be supported in any 


Fig. 5. 





I take a sheet of pasteboard, or any other 
thing easily dealt with, and suppose I 
run a bradawl through it at one corner, 
a (Fig. 3), and Mr. Anderson holds that 
up in his hand before us, and I then take 
a piece of thread and an ivory ball, and 
hang that upon the awl, then the centre 
of gravity of both the pasteboard and 
the ball and string are as near as they 
can get to the centre of the earth; that 
is to say, the whole of the attracting 


Fig. 4. 
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position in which it may be placed. Now, 
knowing that, what do I do when I try 
to stand upon one leg? Do you not see 
that I push myself over to the left side, 
and quietly take up the right leg, and 
thus bring some central point in my body 
over this left leg? What is that point 
which I throw over? You will know at 
once that it is the centre of gravity—that 
point in me in which the whole gravita- 
ting force of my body is centred, and 
which I thus bring in a line over my ‘vot. 

Now I have here a toy, which I hap- 
pened to see the other day, and I think 
it will serve to illustrate our subject very 
well. That toy ought to lie something 
in this manner, (Fig. 5). And it would 
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do so if it were uniform in substance; 
but you see it does not, it will get up 
again. And now philosophy comes to 
our aid; and I am perfectly sure, with- 
out looking inside the figure, that there 
is some arrangement there by which the 
centre of gravity is at the lowest point 
when the image is standing Upright ; and 
we may be certain when I am tilting it 
over (Fig. 6) that I am lifting up the 
centre of gravity, and raising it from the 
earth. All this is effected by putting a 
piece of lead inside the lower part of the 
image, and making the base of the large 
curvature, and there you have the whole 
secret. But what will happen if I try to 
make the figure stand upon a sharp point? 
Your observe that I must get that point 
exactly under the centre of gravity or it 
will fall over thus, [endeavouring unsuc- 
cessfully to balance it]; and this you see 
is a difficult matter, I cannot make it 
stand steadily; but if I embarrass this 
poor old lady with a world of trouble, 
and hang this wire with bullets at each 
end about her neck, you see that it is 
very evident that owing to there being 
those two balls of lead hanging down on 
each side, in addition to the lead inside, I 
have lowered the centre of gravity, and 
now she will stand upon this point (Fig. 
7); and, what is more, she proves the 
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truth of our philosophy by standing side- 


ways. 


I remember an experiment which puz- 
zled me very much when a boy. I read 
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it in a conjuring book, and this was how 
the problem was put to us: ‘‘ How,” as 
the book said, ‘“‘how to hang a pail of 
water, by means of a stick, upon the side 
of a table.’ Now I have here a table, 
a piece of stick, and a pail, (Fig. 8), and 


























Sa) 
the proposition is, how can that pail be 
hung to the edge of this table? It is to 
be done, and can you anticipate what ar- 
rangement I shall make to enable me to 
succeed? Why, this. I takeastick,and put 
it in the pail between the bottom and the 
horizontal piece of wood, and thus give it a 
stiff handle, and there it is; and what is 
more, the more water I put into the pail, 
the better it will hang. It is very true 
that before I quite succeeded FI had the 
misfortune to push the bottoms of several 
pails out; but here it is hanging firmly, 
(Fig. 9), aad you now see how you can 
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hang up the pail in the way which the 
conjuring books require. 

Again, if you are really so inclined, 
(and I do hope all of you are), you will 


-find a great deal of philosophy in this— 


{holding up a cork and a pointed, thin 
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stick, about a foot long.] Do not refer 
to your toy-bouks, and say you have seen 
that before. Answer me rather, if I ask 


you, have you understood it before. It 
is an experiment which used to seem very 
wonderful to me when I was a boy; I 
used to take a piece of cork, (and I re- 


Fig. 10. 








member I thought, at first, that it was 
very important that it should be cut out 
in the shape of a man, but by degrees I 
got rid of that idea), and the problem 
was to balance it on the point of a 
stick. Why, you see I only have to stick 
two sharp-pointed sticks on each side, 
and give it wings, thus, and there you 
will find this beautiful condition fulfilled. 

I want now to bring you to another 
point—all bodies, whether heavy or light, 
fall to the earth by this force which we 
call gravity. By observation, moreover, 
we see that bodies do not occupy the same 
time in falling: I think you will be able 
to see that this piece of paper and that 
ivory ball fall with different velocities to 
the table, [dropping them) ; and if, again, 
I take a feather and an ivory ball, and 
Jet them fall, you see they reach the table 
or earth at different times ; that is to say, 
the ball falls faster than the feather. 
Now, that should not be so, for all bodies 
do fall equally fast to the earth. There 
are one or two beautiful points included 
in that statement. First of all, it is man- 
ifest that an ounce, or a pound, or a ton, 
or a thousand tons, all fall equally fast, 
no one faster than another ; here are two 
balls of lead, a very light one and a very 
heary one, and you perceive they both 
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fall to the earth in the same time. Now, 
if I were to put into a little bag a num- 
ber of these balls sufficient to make up a 
bulk equal to the large one, they would 
also fall in the same time; for, if an ava- 
lanche falls, the rocks and mountains, 
snow and ice, together falling towards 
the earth, fall with the same velocity, 
whatever be their size. 

I cannot take a better illustration of 
this than that of gold leaf, hecause it 
brings befure us the reason of this appa- 
rent difference in the time of the fall. 
Here is a piece of gold leaf. Now, if I 
take a lump of gold and this gold leaf, 
and let them fall through the air togeth- 
er, you see that the lump of gold—the 
sovereign, or coin—will full much faster 
than the gold leaf. But, why? They 
are both gold, whether sovereign or gold 
leaf. Why should they not fall to the 
earth with the same quickness? They 
would do so, but the air around our globe 
interferes very much where we have the 
piece of gold so extended and enlarged as 
to offer much obstruction on falling 
through it. I will, however, show you 
that gold leaf does fall as fast when the 
resistance of the air is excluded—for if I 
take « piece of gold leaf and hang it in 
the centre of a bottle, so that the gold, 
and the bottle and the air within, shall 
all have an equal chance of falling, then 
the gold leaf will fall as fast as anything 
eise. And if I suspend the bottle con- 
taining the gold leaf to a string, and set 
it oscillating like a pendulum, I may 
make it vibrate as hard as I please, and 
the gold leaf will not be disturbed, but 
will swing as steadily as a piece of iron 
would do; and I might even swing it 
around my head with any degree of force 
and it would remain undisturbed. Or, I 
can try another kind of experiment :—if 
I raise the gold leaf in this way [pulling 
the bottle up to the ceiling of the thea- 
tre by means of a cord and pulley, and 
then suddenly letting it fall to within a 
few inches of the lecture table], and al- 
low it then to fall from the ceiling down- 
wards, (I will put something beneath to 
catch it, supposing 1 should be mala- 
droit), you will perceive that the gold 
leaf is not in the least disturbed, The 
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resistance of the air having been avoided, 
the glass bottle and gold leaf all fall in 
exactly the same time. 

Here is another illustration:—I have 
hung a piece of gold leaf in the upper 
part of this long glass vessel, and I have 
the means, by a little arrangement at the 
top, of letting the gold leaf loose. Be- 
fore we let it loose we will remove the 
air by means of an air pump, and while 
that is being done let me show you an- 
other experiment of the same kind. Take 
@ penny-piece, or a half-crown, and a 
round piece of paper a trifle smaller in 
diameter than the coin, and try them side 
by side to see whether they fall at the 
same time, [dropping them.| You see 
they do not—the penny piece goes down 
first. But, now place this paper flat on 
the top of the coin, so that it shall not 
meet with any resistance from the air, 
and upon then dropping them you see 
they do both fall in the same time, [ex- 
hibiting the effect.]| I dare say if I were 
to put this piece of gold leaf, instead of 
the paper, on the coin it would doas well. 
It is very difficult to lay the gold leaf so 
flat that the air shall not get under it and 
lift it up in falling, and I am very doubt- 
ful as to the success of this, because the 
gold leaf is puckery ; but I will risk the 
experiment. There they go together! 
[letting them fall], and you see at once 
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that they both reach the table at the same 
moment. 

We have now the air pumped out of 
the vessel, and you will perceive that the 
gold leaf will fall as quickly in this vacu- 
um as the coin does in the air. I am 
now going to let it loose, and you must 
be quick to see how rapidly it falls. 
There! |letting the gold loose], there it 
is, falling as gold should fall. 

I am sorry to see our time for parting 
is drawing sonear. As] proceed I mean 
to put upon the board behind me certain 
words so as to recall to your minds what 
we have already examined; and I put 
the word Forces above all, and I will 
then add beneath the names of the spe- 
cial forces in the order in which we con- 
sider them; and although I fear that I 
have not sufficiently pointed out to you 
the more important circumstances con- 
nected with this force of GraAvITATION, 
especially the law which governs its at- 
traction, (for which, I think, I must take 
up a little time at our next meeting), 
still I will put that word on the board, 
and I hope you will now remember that 
we have in some degree considered the 
force of gravitation—that force which 
causes all bodies to attract each other 
when they are at sensible distances apart, 
and tends to draw them together. 
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LOVE’S FLOWERS: 


MARY COPLAND. 


Love’s first steps are on flowers, 


Pure, smiling and bright, 


In beautiful bowers 


Of dreamy delight, 


All glowing with passion, and panting they lie, 
Reflecting the light of a midsummer sky, 


Their hues, like the sunset, commingled and bright, - 
Are gorgeous and glorious, and golden with light: 


Faint, on the still air 


Their perfume is flung, 


Like voluptuous music 


On ‘tranced air hung, 
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Trembling with joy, adoringly mute, 


Breathing their love, as strains from the lute, 


Fainting with languidness, dying of bliss, 


Dreamy with loveliness, sick with excess. 


Flushed with their beauty, 


Thrilled at the sight, 


Maddened with passion, 


Filled with delight, 


Love catches the flowers with joy to his breast, 


Too warmly, too madly, too eagerly prest, 


He crushes the flowers, in that passionate clasp; 


They perish, they wither, they die in his grasp. 


To his bosom in anguish, 


Again and again, 


Love presses the flowers 


In exquisite pain; 


Then softly he lays them down on the ground, 


And prays to the zephyrs, ever around, 


To fling their sweet fragrance, and watch.o’er the dream, 


Which, too full of beauty and love, once did seem. 


And Love went his way, 


Alone, all alone, 


For the merriest music 


To him seemed a moan; 


And if joyful a moment, quick o’er his head rushed, 


A thought of the flowers in eagerness crushed ; 


And never a joy, that seemed to him 


So bright as that one, now faded and dim. 





DUCK TOWN. 


BY ‘‘SKITT,” 


“Duck Town! Where is it, and what 
of it?” 

Don’t be skeptical and snappish, friend. 
Follow these pages, if you have time and 
patience, and I will instruct you. ‘Where 
is Duck Town ?” you inquire, as if there 
was no such place. Take your map and 
look at Polk county, Tennessee. You 
see it, don’t you? But you may not see 
Duck Town. If you could see it, it would 
be in the extreme Southern part of the 
county, joining Fannin county, Georgia, 
and Cherokee county, North Carolina, 
amid the most gigantic mountains. It is 
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WHO HAS BEEN “THAR.” 


no ordinary place, candidly, and is located 
in one of the most eccentric situations you 
ever beheld. It is one of those rare places 
that the Creator now and then makes, for 
the sake of a striking variety. All the 
Rocky Mountain localities seen by Fre- 
mont and the Trappers are mere common 
places to it. 

“ But, what of it?” 

There it is; I was going on to tell you 
about the place, but you interrupted me. 
“What about Duck Town?” you wish to 
know. Why, don’t you know it is the 
greatest place for Copper in the known 
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world? That there is Copper enough in 
Duck Town to meet the present and 
the growing wants of the whole world, 
with Captain Gulliver’s Lilliputians, 
Brobdignagians and Yahoos thrown 
in to boot? Now, you knowit! Doyou 
go then, and get upon one of those tall 
old mountains and look down, if you 
have the nerve to do it, at the centre of 
a great big basin, of full eight miles in 
circumference, and you will see sights 
that will thrill you with every variety of 
emotion. You will see huge— 

“How shall I get there? I will go.” 


Again you have “ gone off half bent,” 
as an old hunter would say. Will you 
be silent till I tell you the route to Duck 
Town, and something about the place? 

“ Duck Town! What a name!” 


There now; another episode. Never 
mind, there is a good reason for this fun- 
ny name. There are no ducks there, 
tame or wild, that I wot of. A great Che- 
rokee ‘“Injun” Chief lived there once, 
and was chief of all the “Injuns” in 
that big basin, before copper was thought 
of in that “ Beat,” and in honour of 
him the basin was called Duck Town. 
Now you are instructed, be thankful, and 
be patient, too, while I give you the 


ROUTE TO DUCK TOWN. 


You must go by railroad to Cleaveland, 
Tennessee, and there you may get into a 
hack, hire a buggy, or go on foot, as you 
like. But know, before you start, it is 
forty miles, over such a country as you 
shall hear. You start, ina hack I guess— 
surely not on foot in this fast age—and 
about fourteen miles from Cleaveland you 
approach the spur of the tall blue moun- 
tains—the road’s none the better fur a 
stream of wagons hauling copper from 
the mines. You soon cross the Ocoee 
river, the largest tributary of the Hiwas- 
see; take up it until you get within one 
and a half miles of the mines—a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles. The Ocoee 
(euphonious Indian name!) is a beautiful, 
rapid flowing stream, rushing through 
the mountains, at places with great im- 
petuosity, foaming and raging, and lift- 
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ing high its cataract voice amid the deep 
mountain gorges. 

The whole route is romantic in the ex- 
treme, and as you advance, tall blue 
mountains are seen, the tops of which 
pierce the heavens and dwell among the 
clouds. You wonder how road and river 
get through these seemingly impassible 
barriers, On one goes, carried away 
with the feelings produced by the majes- 
tic scenery, spread out on the horizon be- 
fore the eye with defiant boldness.— 
“‘Starr’s Mountain ”’ is the first to bid de- 
fiance ; bnt fear not, go on, follow your 
guide, the river, and see what the 
‘floods’ have been doing for ages. You 
approach with awe, and see the proud 
mountain cut in twain, and a passage 
made for flood and man, and the ever- 
labouring waters are still ‘‘ wearing away 
the stones,” crying to each wave to 
“‘come on,” in rapid succession, as they 
dash against, and leap over the torn up 
rocks, carrying on, endlessly, their work 
of excavation and grading. 

Thus, Starr’s Mountain is graded with- 
out the sound of hammer, pick-axe or 
shovel, and “ Little Frog Mountain” 
throws itself across the route, and says, 
“Thus far thou shalt come.” But the 
great excavator cleaves it asunder, and 
the monuments of triumph are thrown 
in every direction, and the “ floods lift 
up their voice in triumph on high” in 
token of victory. 

Little Frog Mountain is now passed, 
but look! just ahead is a more furmida- 
ble enemy—‘“ Big Frog Mountain,” It 
frowns down upon you with grim majesty 
and grandeur. Fear not, follow victo- 
rious Ocoee. On, on, and a highway has 
been cut through this Goliah of moun- 
tains, in the infinite Past, by the indus- 
trious and irrisistible Ocoee, and man 
goes on its brink at a light up-grade. 
But, look up, on each side of the river, 
jutting rocks and frowning precipices 
look down upon you with terrific threat- 
ening. Never mind, grow not nervous, 
the grade is good, Ocoee has done the 
work well. The grading is still going 
on; he sounds no whistle, makes no 
blasts, but proclaims continually with 









































loud voice, “The waters wear away the 
stones ;” and on, on, in triumph he goes 
to rest in the Great Deep. 

Along the river, ascending, for some dis- 
tance up it, you will see some narrow 
bottoms of very rich land, worth forty 
or fifty dollars per acre. The farms are 
quite small. But, for the greatest part of 
the distance, there are no bottoms, only 
room for the road, a good portion of 
which is made by excavation near the wa- 
ter’s edge. In many places there is not 
room fur wagons to pass. The road has 
been made at great expense, hence “ Tull 
Gates.” 

If you are a geologist, you will see a 
sufficient number and variety of rocks on 
this route to fuddle your brains the rest 
of your life. Are you a botanist? you 
will see such an endless variety of shrubs, 
plants and herbs, should you live as long 
as Methusalah, you will not have suffi- 
cient time to study out long, outlandish 
names for them all. 

Wagons! Wagons!! Wagons!!! look 
at them. They are on their way to 
Cleaveland, loaded with copper ore. 
Don’t you see that nearly all their teams 
are oxen? Such teams are cheap. The 
“range” is so good in these mountains, 
they unyoke them at night and they soon 
fill themselves, and are ready fur work 
next morning, 


VIEW OF DUCK TOWN, 


But, lest I be prolix, here we are on a 
high hill, in full view of the place. 
Don’t you see that the mountains of North 
Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee sur- 
round the place, making it, not a pewter, 
zinc, iron, silver, or gold basin, but a 
huge copper one, of eight miles in cir- 
cumference? There, on the West, is Big 
Frog Mountain ; South, is a chain of the 
Blue Ridge; East, is Bald Mountain, and 
North, is Stansbury’s Mountain. These 
mountains are monstrous blisters upon 
the earth’s surface, the result of central 
fires, there being in every direction abun- 
dant evidences of great convulsions in the 
long, long past, from internal heat. 
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Earthquakes and hot times have been 
here—when? Echo, when ? 

Now, turn away from beholding these 
old mountains, if you can, and look down 
about the centre of this basin, and behold 
those huge columns of smoke ascending 
towards heaven, spreading outat top like 
vast sheaves, overshadowing the place 
like the clouds of heaven. Did you not 
hear, when a boy, of the “ Devil’s Tar- 
kiln,” and of his “ Coaling Grounds?” 
I did. Now, do not suppose, because you 
see these immense columns of smoke, 
that this is the local habitation of his 
Majesty, and that here he runs his tar 
and burns his coal. Those vast pillars 
of smoke ascend from the copper smelter 
at the different mines. ’Tis there they 
smelt the ore, to save expense in trans- 
portation. 

Behold! and you will see within the 
space of two miles ten or a dozen mines: 
Hiwassee, Tennessee, Eureka, London, 
East Tennessee, Pulk county, Culeshote, 
Isabella, Cocheeko, Western Tunnel, and 
other mines, most of them with their 
smelters, covering the heavens with a 
smoky pall. See! their sulphurous smoke 
has killed most of the timber near them, 
Do you see that pillar near the base of 
Big Frog Mountain, rising far above Old 
Frog? That isthe Mobile Mine, in Fan- 
nin county, Georgia, and that smoke is 
from its smelter. You will observe that 
there is no regularity in the town, nei- 
ther in the streets nor houses. Every 
mine has its village around it; and the 
mines being near each other, the villages 
touch each other, without any percepti- 
ble boundaries, There are no streets, 
but roads wind about wherever they are 
needed fur mining purposes. All kinds 
of houses, from a neat cottage to the 
poorest cabin. These are located, it 
would appear, wherever fancy struck the 
builder, at the time. No order in the 
lots, whatever. People of fastidious taste 
would Jaugh at such a shapeless town, 
not I. It’s just right. It is located in 
one of the most eccentric regions the 
Lord ever made, and the town should 
correspond with the locality. A pretty, 
well-laid-out town wouldu’t begin to do, 
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here. These tall, rough, crude old moun- 
tains would laugh it out of countenance. 

“TIow many persons live in Duck 
Town ?” 

It is thought there are about 6,000 
persons connected with the Mines, and 
about 8,000 in the Basin. 

‘“‘ What sort of people are they?” 

In regard to the different varieties of 
mankind, there are representatives of al- 
most “‘every nation under IIeaven.” Of 
foreigners, they are mostly English. 

“Is it not a rude population ?” 

It is not. In morals, it is the best 
mining district population I have ever 
seen. Indeed, it cannot be surpassed in 
point of morals by any town of the same 
size, in any section, 

‘“‘ But, what sort of people lived here 
before the Mines were discovered ?” 

Well, “upon this hangs a tale,” which 
I will tell you, if you will allow me to 
bore you with a preface. And, indeed, 
you must suffer it, for the preface is es- 
sential to the ‘‘ tale.” 

**Go on, then, and bore away.” 

Well, Polk county was an addendum 
to Tennessee—a mere soforth. The 
Cherokee Purchase that secured to Geor- 
gia her mountain counties, now called 
‘* North Georgia,” gave Tennessee terri- 
tory enough for two or three counties: 
Bradley, Polk, and more than half of 
Hamilton. Bradley and Hamilton were 
counties of good land, accessible, and 
were soon settled; Polk’s destiny was in 
the mountains, ill-shaped and inaccessi- 
ble, except the portion adjoining Bradley. 
Supposing the mountainous parts would 
never be settled, the county seat was lo- 
cated at the extreme border adjvuining 
Bradley, where the lands were good. This 
soforth section, between the years 1834 
and 1840, was declared a county, and 
named Polk, after James K. Polk, who 
then had a growing fame in Tennessee. 
And to make it a most thorough Demo- 
cratic soforth, the county town was 
named Benton, after ‘‘ Old Bullion,” who 
was then in his glory by getting his 
“Expunging Resolutions” passed in 
Congress. As yet no one dreamed of 
copper. 


Duck Town. 
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The greater part of Polk county was 
cut off from Benton by Starr’s Mountain, 
Little Frog, and Big Frog Mountains, 
particularly the Greasy Creck section, 
Duck Town, and “ Turkle Town,” and— 

“Turkle Town! ‘There’s another odd 
name,” 

To be sure; you must remember I am 
describing a very odd section—a soforth— 
and you must expect eccentricity in name 
as well as in place. Know then, that 
“Turkle” was a “big Ingun” chief, and 
had a town as wellas “big Ingun” Duck; 
hence ‘‘ Turkle Town.” Before the dis- 
covery of copper, there were no waggon 
or cart roads to or from some of these 
places to any part of the Lord’s earth— 
only ‘“Ingun trails,” and but few of 
them. Now what kind of people do you 
suppose lived there? 

“Rough customers, I reckon.” 

Very well, But being human beings, 
they must be governed by law, they must 
go to court, and to Benton, too, if it was 
a long way, and across mountains. And 
they must walk to-boot, for a horse, if 
there was one, could not hold his feet in 
turning precipices. 

These folks had but little to do with 
the courts, till there was a law enacted, al- 
lowing a witness seventy-five cents perday 
and fuur cents per mile. Then it became 
a matter of great interest—and a money- 
making business. They could make no 
money at home, and they “pitched” 
vigorously into this new operation, esp.- 
cially the Duck Townsmen. On a given 
day, the whole town would assemble as 
witnesses; a few ill-fated fellows were to 
fight ‘“‘Scrug’s battle,” and then to court 
at Benton all must go. This was the 
Duck Town way of “ making a rise.” 
The court, of course, was always crowded, 
and the county was brought to the verge 
of bankruptcy. lis Honour, Judge 
K saw this, and by a timely and 





judicious charge to the Grand Jury, 
saved the county from hopeless insolven- 
cy. I will give you the portion of his 
Honour’s charge that related to Duck 
Town fights. 

“Gentlemen, before closing, I must 
impress upon your minds the threatning 
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bankruptey of your county. If there is 
not an immediate stop—a crushing ex- 
tinguisher—put to these Duck Town rows 
and theatricals, they will bankrupt your 
county, It is with them a most profita- 
ble speculation. They are making more 
money by these rows than they ever did 
by their industry—they are growing fat 
at the business. They are, gentlemen, a 
singular people, and no wonder, for they 
live in an eccentric region. And right 
here, gentlemen, a myth in regard to Duck 
Town and its environs comes up to my 
mind with great distinctness, which I 
will relate before I suggest to you what 
course to pursue. I cannot tell you 
whether the myth is Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Persian, Grecian, Roman, Scandinavian 
or Indian, but here is what it relates, and 
you can have it for what it is worth: 
‘The Gods finished the job of creation 
in the regions of Duck Town, and hay- 
ing some surplus mud on their fingers, in 
a fit of good humor at being through 
with their labors, at a given signal, they 
threw the mud off their fingers and 
shouted, Be tHou Duck Town! and it 
stood forth as you now behold it.’ I now 
charge you, gentlemen, to let these peo- 
ple fight on, if they choose, and pay no 
attention to them, unless some one is 
killed.” 

We will now go to the mouth of Greasy 
creek, where it empties into the Ocoee 
river, and I will introduce you to one of 
those witnesses, whom you may regard 
as a representative character. Jog STIN- 
SON is an important witness, and he is on 
his way to Benton court. He is walking, 
of course, for he has no horse; and if he 
had one he could not ride it over the 
rugged cliffs; and, furthermore, he 
wishes to save the expense of keeping a 
horse. Prudent, economical man, that 
same Joe Stinson. He is right after that 
seventy-five cents per day and that four 
cents per mile. Ile wants to purchase 
some things from the store for his 
“faumbly”’ with his Witness Ticket.— 
The “childering is lookin fur sumthin 
nice.” The “old wummon’” js at home 
spinning on the wheel, wating for the 

“ole man” to bring her a “calliker 
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dress”, (be it known that Witness Tic- 
kets, on account of the heavy run upon 
County Treasury, could not be cashed for 
a while, and dry goods was all they could 
get for them, “ right down.’’) 


Joe Stinson is plainly but substantially 
clad. [He wears a single sleyed blue jeans 
roundabout coat, nearly as nappy as the 
original wool on the sheep’s back ; the 
same kind of jeans dyed with walnut 
bark, make his gum-legged “ britches.” 
A vest is needless. On his “knowledge 
box,” is a country-made wool hat, nar- 
row brimmed and turned up all round. 
Hlis ‘“‘ trotters” are defended from the 
rocks by a home-made pair of shoes, tan- 
ned in a log trough. He hasa “poke” 
on his back, full of dryed beef and veni- 
son, and corn bread. He has a long face, 
looks tired, and has a lack-a-daisical ap- 
pearance. See him approach that house, 
and hear him make sume characteristic 
inquiries : 

“Well, a good evening to yer!” 

**Good evening to yourself,” responds 
Lacon. 

“Can I git a drink a water, sir?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Well, reely, you got mighty good 
water, Can yer gim me a chaw terbar- 
ker?” 

“* Certainly !” 

“Well, ’'m on my way ter Benton 
court, how fur is it to Squire Hanna’s?” 

** About eight miles.” 

“Well, reely!” and casting a lazy 
look at the sun, he continued: “ Do yer 
reckin I kin git thar tu-night ?” 

“ Yes, if you'll try.” 

“Well, I must be a gwine. Well, a 
good by to yer. I thank yer, too, fur yer 
water, terbarker and yer directions.” 

He “ mosies” off a few steps, suddenly 
and thoughtfully stops, and says: 

‘‘Well, I forgot, do tell me ef Job 
Mooney has sold his Witness Ticket?” 

“Yes!” 

** Well, what did he git? Do tell me!” 

“A bale of spun thread, a coffee pot, 
six tin cups, a dozen pewter spoons, three 
cotton handkerchiefs, ten yards of calico, 
and two gallons of whiskey.” 
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“Well, reely! that was a big rize. 
Well, when I git back I’Jl go over to 
Jub’s and see what he did git. Well, a 
good-by tu yer. I must be a gwine.” 


The scene soon changes. Copper is 
discovered in Duck Town. The excite- 
ment is great. Men rush to the place 
from every quarter. Excited speculators 
believe copper to be everywhere in Duck 
Town. Jove Stinson owns a good deal of 
Jand, and sells it for a high price. Money 
flows into the town, everybody is 
“crowded” with it. Roads are opened 
to the place through every mountain 
gorge. A turnpike is made from the 
mouth of Greasy Creek—where we saw 
Joe with his “poke” on his back,—to 
Duck Town. Squire Cass owns a good 
farm near Greasy Creek, and opens a 
‘‘ House of Entertainment.” Our Wit- 
ness Ticket friend, Joe Stinson, with his 
pockets full of money, has new energy 
and vastly enlarged views. He lays aside 
his nappy blue jeans and wades into 
broadcloth; buys him a fine horse, bridle 
and saddle, and starts down the turnpike 
to Benton court, not as witness Joe Stin- 
son, but gentleman Stinson. Ile rides 
up to Squire Cass’s. Itis evening. He 
rides as graceful as Murat, the French- 
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map, or as Platoff, the Cossack, and with 
contracted features, a fierce and com- 
manding voice, he says: 

**Good evenin Squire Cass! I want ter 
put up with yer ter night, sir! Can I do 
so, sir?” 

“Most certainly!”’ responds the Squire. 
“Take this hoss, Squire Cass, hev him 
put up and attended to well. He’s bin 
rode mighty hard ter day, I tell yer!” 

The horse is taken and attended to as 
directed, the Squire returns, Mr. Stinson 
throws himself back in his chair, and in- 
quires : 

“* Any news, Squire Cass.” 

“None I believe, sir.” 

Pulling out a fine cigar case, well 
stuffed with fine Havanas, he roars out: 
“Have a fine cigar, Squire Cass!” 

Bed-time comes on, and our hero or- 
ders: 

“Have my bvots blacked, Squire Cass!” 

The morning arrives, breakfast is over, 
Mr. Stinson’s horse is ready, he jerks a 
five dollar bill from his satin vest pocket, 
and speaks as though the landlord were 
deaf : 

“Pay yerself, Squire Cass!” 

And here, for the present, so far as 
“Skitt” is concerned, the curtain falls 
upon Joe Stinson and Duck Town. 





SONNETS. 


To 





BY PRESTON DAVIS SILL. 


I. 


My voice was tremulous, for thy words were such— 
So full of kindness—woman’s winning ruth— 
Pure-hearted openness and trustful truth— 

Thine own sweet sel{—expressing not half as much 
As they suggested—that within my breast 

Upgusht a joy, which, as the impetuous tide, 


Swelling, atween some channel steep and wide, 


Doth menace the banks which it may scarce arrest— 
Welleth still higher and stronger day by day, 


Growing more large and full, more full and large, 


Until it threats my bosom’s very marge :— 
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A bliss diviner than the bliss which May 
Brings with her balmiest breaths and fairest flowers ; 
A bliss that deepens ever with the hasting bours! 


Il. 


My barp was mute, until a blushing boy; 

Blue-eyed though blind, smote tremblingly the chords; 
And then its music woke, mixt with wild words, 
Passionful and of unutterable joy; 


And, rising and falling ever, a sweet refrain 


Charmed with its recurrence my raptured ear, 


Which slow speech catching, albeit afore ‘twas dear, 


Dearer did grow, repeated again and again— 


Thy name, Beloved! that, vibrating now, 


Vibrates forever athrough my cryptic soul, 


Breathéd before its altar reverently and low— 
Itself of music both the sum and whole— 


The only God there nained—whom but to name, 
And live, none other than fire-cleansed lips should dare to claim! 


Trinity College, Hartford. 





NORTHERN MIND AND CHARACTER. 


The culminations of Northern mind and 
character, as displayed within the last 
four years, more particularly in matters 
of religion, morals, and politics, have not 
failed to attract the observation of all 
persons, at home and abroad, who are at 
all in the habit of contemplating the re- 
suits of certain given causes. While they 
furnish materials for much curious dis- 
quisition to the South, they are also ibe 
source of much apprehension, when 
viewed in connection with the probable 
durability of the Union of these States. 
And, unless the conservative elements in 
their own midst, shall prove themselves 
more capable in the future, than they 
have in the past, of controlling the ex- 
travagances of the multitude—the pro- 
blem is almost a demonstration, The 
South, in self-reepect, will be compelled to 
withdraw from longer association with 
her as a member of one common govern- 
ment. As moving causes to such a catas- 


trophe, I would mention the obliquity of 
sentiment and opinion that prevails in 
every department of society. 

Her priesthood prostitutes itself to a 
level with the blackguard, and enters the 
secular field of politics, in the spirit of a 
beer-house bully; and the politician as 
carelessly invades the sanctuary of the 
the priest. The one drags into the church 
the affairs of the world, and the other 
desecrates the highest and purest pre- 
cepts of the church to the basest pur- 
poses of the hustings. Her women ab- 
juring the delicate offices of their sex, and 
deserting their nurseries, stroll over the 
country as politico-moral reformers, de- 
livering lewd lectures upon the beauties 
of free-love and spiritualism, or write- 
ing yellow back literature, so degraded 
in taste, so prurient in passion, so false 
in fact, so wretched in execution, and so 
vitiating to the morals of the mothers in 
the land, as almost to force them to bring 
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daughters without virtue and sons with- 
out bravery. 

No tenet of Christ’s holy religion es- 
capes the slimy embrace of this fiendish 
trio, and a blasphemous application of 
it to the most reprehensible purposes. 
There are no principles in politics, or 
municipal polity, too well established to 
be exempt from their malignant attack. 

The first marches hand in hand with the 
murderous demagogu2, in his assasinous 
onslaughts upon the institutions of the 
country ; regardless alike of the dignity 
of his robes and the sacred duties of his 
Office, as he hisses destruction upon the 
peace of his fellow-citizens and the welfare 
of his country. 

While one exhorts the populace to a 
violation of the law, the other justifies 
the crusade, by an application of the 
higher law standard,—and their unsexed 
wives, mothers and daughters, scream in 
acclamations of pious delight. 

This is but a faint outline of the cha- 
racter of a large portion of that people 
who compose an integer of American 
citizenship—and seek to be esteemed the 
maximum standard of its law, its morals 
and its mind, both at home and abroad. 
And even as they have succeeded to some 
extent in convincing themselves, that they 
of right, should and do, occupy this rela- 
tion to the people of this country; they 
have in some mgasure impressed the 
whole foreign world, with the villainous 
error, that they are indeed the finger- 
boards of excellence on the broad high- 
ways of the great cis-Atlantic Republic. 
So perfectly has this, in some instances 
been done, that the ink has scarce yet 
dried and paled upon the page of Britain’s 
bright essayist and brilliant historian, as 
he wrote out the assertion that our sys- 
tem of government had shown itself 
false in theory, by its failure in practice. 
Ner yet, have the corridors of the old 
Parliament House, ceased to echo the 
words of Lord Grey, when he proclaimed 
to the subjects of the Queen: that free 
suffrage was a curse and republicanism a 
failure and a myth. 

“Ample room and verge enough” for 
the formation and utterance of such 
opinions, when well-nigh an entire com- 
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munity stand in open violation of a law 
of the land; a statute too, not in viola- 
tion of any right of their own, but sim- 
ply in protection of those of another sec- 
tion of the same country,—whether that 
Jaw was founded in error or not—urged 
on to such perpetrations, by the mere 
wanton abuse of the social and political 
privileges allowed by the character of our 
institutions; with no palliation to their 
conduct, except that to be found in the 
sanction and endorsement of that which 
should be the highest standard of morals 
in society—the ministry. 

It is honour due to justice and to truth, 
to say, that all of Northern society is not 
obnoxious to such charges; as there is 
an element there, patriotic, conservative, 
orderly, and capable of self-government . 
which properly appreciates the character of 
our institutions, and as properly estimates 
the propriety of obeying and also of en- 
forcing the law. Yet, so little influence 
has this element exerted of late years 
over the turbulent and seditious conduct 
and anarchical tendencies of the people, 
as not to modify the glaring colours of 
society, check the current of opinion, or 
change the course of its stream. There 
stands the multitude; a peuple, in open 
resistance to the law; an enemy, avowed 
and determined, of the rights of their 
confederative brethren, and in hostile 
attitude to the peace of the nation and 
Constitution of their country. 


Their pulpits are filled by an unconse- 
crated, but licensed priesthood; who 
make the sounding air hideous with their 
invocations against the Southern people, 
and with anathamas against the clan-hold- 
er, which would shame in bitterness, the 
incantations of the deepest damned in 
the deepest hell. Their lecture rooms 
are often filled by women, who scream in 
lewd language meretricious sentiments 
of the street bawd, to a licentious ra- 
ble. And their politicians, from Senator 
to Constable, indulge in a license of the 
tongue, as scandalous as it is false, and as 
slanderous as it is cowardly. Yet these, 
and such discourses, are the aliment mast 
demanded by the multitude, and it is too 
much feared, meet the sanctions of the 
higher taste. 
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These exhibitions, however, are but 
the natural results of the working out of 
Northern mind and character, when left 
to work out to their full fruition. 

The scenes which have marked, for 
many years past, the movements of 
Northern society, forcibly remind the 
readers of history, of the tumultuary pro- 
ceedings of the citizens of Rome during 
the last days of the Republic and the first 
of the empire; when every subject of in- 
terest came before the people in the dis- 
cussions of the forum, and where the 
prejudices and the vilest passions were 
appealed and pandered to by aspirants to 
power; where success lead to tyranny, 
und defeat to treason. The period in his- 
tory, however, to which their present 
moral and political status bears the 
strictest resemblance, is that to which the 
North stands allied by ties of blood and 
race. The Round-head scenes of the Crom- 
wellian period; through which there ran 
a certain substratum of good, but upon 
which had gathered and grown sentiments 
under the garb of morality, and an asceti- 
cism under the pretences of religion, more 
proscriptive and more brutal than had 
marked the progress of society since the 
middle ages; and scenes of blood, more 
cruel and with fewer points of redemp- 
tion than had ever stained the annals of 
Britain,—the climacteric to which was 
the establishment of the commonwealth 
under Cromwell; which, though not all 
wrong, was yet so proscriptive, hypocriti- 
cal and false, as even to be somewhat a 
source of disgust unto itself. While no 
other style of government could have 
been the legitimate result of such ele- 
ments, or been established by such a peo- 
ple, it yet stands and will forever stand a 
living absurdity on the page of English 
history. Place was awkwardly filled by 
men unused to high and chivalric offices; 
the high and noble blandishments of life, 
fell to the performance of rude and vul- 
gece men—men, who by habit and by race, 
were ignorant of the amenities which 
should ever attend upon the enforcement 
of power. The grand consummation and 
result of all which was an ignoble fall of 
the fabric which they had raised, and the 
final retreat of that branch of the Teu- 


tonic family from the executive positions 
of the British government; and Man- 
chester has since succeeded to London. 

But to come nearer to our own day, 
with their resemblances to the past, I 
would mention the scenes which pervad- 
ed the French revolution of the last cen- 
tury, inclusive of the reign of Terror, 
when the philosophy of Voltaire supplant- 
ed the Bible; the seventh day of the Scrip- 
tures was annulled for the tenth of the 
National Assembly, and “ human rea- 
son ”’ legislated into an occupancy of the 
Eternal Throne. During the while, wo- 
men had much to do with exciting the 
canaille to violence, and ever participated 
in the horrid excesses of the hour. I 
will not stop to make an application of 
these facts in the past to recent appear- 
ances and movements at the North, but 
will simply ask the question, if the ap- 
plication is difficult to make? It is true, 
that in the instance of France, these ex- 
cesses were Ce.tic, while in the North 
they are Saxon; but there is astrong in- 
fusion of Celt in Northern society, and 
wherever there is Celt there are revolu- 
tions, disorders and violence, far be- 
yond even such tendenciee in the Saxon ; 
and when combined, each but makes the 
other worse. There are natural repal- 
sions between them, but yet they some- 
times act in concert. 

The question now suggests itself, 
what is to be the ultimate result of this 
lawless and fanatical condition of socie- 
ty,—how it is to be corrected ; and if it 
can be'corrected, how is it to be done, 
and who is to do it? These questions, 
though difficult to answer, are yet natural 
to be asked. There may be said, however, 
to be some few rays of light and hope 
gleaming through these long serried ranks 
of confusion, misery and infidelity. But 
first, comes the inquiry, as to the where- 
fore of these distempers in Northern so- 
ciety? Do they proceed from instinctive 
proclivities of the people there ?—or from 
the inherent influences of republican in- 
stitutions everywhere? The answer is, 
from the people there, most emphatically. 
But even there, there exists a corrective, 
the influence of which cheers the South 
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with some hope; and when their atten- 
tion is directed to it, may somewhat abate 
the confident assurance of British states- 
men, in our government promising to be 
a failure. I allude to the fact that the 
controlling element of this government, 
is the same race of people who constitute 
the ruling class in Great Britain; that 
the disorders there proceed from the same 
class of people that ours do here, with 
the simple difference, that our form of 
government permits more latitude, and 
gives more strength of organization. It 
is the Saxon and Celt there, and it is the 
Saxon and Celt here. They have con- 
trolled them there, and we may control 
them here, IF we WILL. 

I will here give a few facts in elucida- 
tion of my meaning, even at the expense 
of being tedious. In the first place, as 
has been said in a previous article, the 
Northern people of this country belong, 
as amass, to thrt branch of the human 
family made up of the Saxons and Britons, 
—the original combination existing onlyin 
England,—and which, by long isolation 
from the rest of the Teutonic families, 
have acquired differences so marked as 
almost to constitute them a “ permanent 
variety” in the classification of Race. 
The earliest historical accounts we have 
of them, represent them as wild, fierce, 
fearless and religious. 

These were facts when Cesar first pass- 
ed over to the “chalky cliffs of Dover” 
from his government of Gaul. They conti- 
nued to be facts while they were nominal 
subjects of the Roman Empire; and this 
early history of them culminated to the 
highest fruition in their splendid march 
to Palestine. Ata later day, it was still 
brilliantly descriptive of them, though 
shorn of its romance, on the fields of 
Marston Moor, of Naseby and of Wor- 
cester. It was still true of them at Lex- 
ington and Bunker’s Ilill, and is to day 
true of them in the streets of Boston, in 
their mere resistance to a law of the land, 
because at variance with their notions of 
religion—I refer to the law for the rendi- 
tion of fugitives. As these peculiarities 


have been true of them in all time past, 
so will they be descriptive of them to the 
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last syllable of time. How then is the 
South to remain in a Union of equality 
with a people who differ so widely in 
race, in interest and latitude? Ay, that 
is the question of the day, even as it has 
been the question since the 4th July, 
1776, which Southern statesmen, and the 
small conservative element in their own 
midst have now to solve, and will conti- 
nue to have before them so long as the 
two people shall remain in Republican 
Union. I shall, therefore, attempt no 
specific solution of it, but will merely 
hazard the assertion, opinion rather, that 
a dissolution of the government is, at 
present, impracticable, and not likely to 
to take place, however disagreeable it may 
be to maintain it; and that it devolves 
on the South and the conservative citi- 
zens of the North, who have high ad- 
ministrative and executive capacity— 
the Northern Saxon having none to pre- 
serve it. 

It is through these elements that the 
North is to be held in a decent subordi- 
nation to the law. In this I do not have 
reference to violence or force, but through 
proper legislation, which of course in- 
volves the idea of sufficient executive au- 
thority to enforce that legislation. The 
chubby little Queen of the British Isles 
rules not by force or fear, yet she sits 
upon the throne of the greatest people of 
Europe, and all the great nobles of the 
land, and all the people, are under her 
rule, 

My position is well elucidated in the 
instance of Cromwell, who, though re- 
motely, was yet directly descended of the 
Norman blood, and had often more to 
dread from his Saxon friends than from 
his royalist enemies ; and when the great 
hand of this descendant of the barons 
was removed from the executive position, 
there was not one Saxon soldier or states- 
man to be fuund who even aspired to the 
place. 

As thorough as that revolution was in 
its day, it would never have reached be- 
yond a successful rebellion, soon sup- 
pressed, without his master spirit to 
engineer it on to its climax. And had 
our own revolution of ’76 been left to the 
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Northern Saxon, the great struggle for 
liberty, begun at Lexington, would have 
ended at Bunker’s Hill; but the Norman 
blood it was that snatched the banners 
of independence and bere them on to 
Yorktown, and sent a Norman General 
back to a Norman monarchy, with the 
word, that a Norman Republic had been 
planted in the Western world. 


Just here, it may be proper to remark, 
that all the men and women of New 
England are not involved in the charges 
herein brought against that people.— 
There are ministers there whose robes 
are undefiled by the fanatical excesses of 
their people; there are judges there 
whose ermine stand unsoiled by the cor- 
ruptions of the times; there are men and 
statesmen there who stand high above, 
and fearless, too, of the fiendish rabbie 
that scream treason from the old castle of 
Liberty—Fanuel Hall; and there are wo- 
men there whose lineage, whose beauty, 
whose virtue and truth, are far beyond 
the realm of reproach, and command the 
homage of brave and high born men in 
every part of the earth. ’Tis not of these, 
nor such, that I refer when making these 
remarks, for these belong to the better 
blood. But I allude to that large Saxon 
class who constitute the main stream of 
Northern society, and mainly to be found 
in the ranks of the Republican parly— 
not Republicans in the legitimate sense 
of the term, but democrats of the fiercest, 
wildest character. 


It is scarcely necessary to speak of the 
wide difference between a demoeracy and 
a republic, more than to say, that the one 
is the lowest form of human government, 
while the other is the highest, when pro- 
perly organized and properly adminis- 
tered. Having reference to the affections 
of the people and based upon their pa- 
triotism, it is dependent on these facts for 
its effectiveness, and any and every resort 
to force in the execution of its offices, by 
that much shadows its brilliant ideal. 

The Northern people not being Repub- 
licans, but Democrats, are yet the equals 
of the Southern people in power and in- 
fluence ; because of their association with 
them, by States, in a confederacy of Re- 


publics. The question now pertinently 
arises, as to how the Southern States are 
to remain a confederate Union with 
them? 

The difficulty of answering the ques- 
tion is increased when we examine the 
obstacles in detail. They run that lib- 
erty of speech, which we guarantee to 
each other, into licentiousness ; they vio- 
late the good faith of the Republic by re- 
fusing to execute laws made for our pro- 
tection, and appeal to a “higher law” 
code for the interpretations of duty. 
They villify the bond of our associativn, 
the Constitution, as an instrument of op- 
pression ; they brand our national Dill of 
rights, the Declaration of Independence, 
as a practical lie, and put such construc- 
tions upon it, as would subvert the laws 
of the land and bring destruction to its 
institutions, its interests and its peace. 

If in connection with these facts, we 
consider one other circumstance, which 
is: that the development of resources on 
this continent in every ten years, is equal 
to the progress of a century in any other 
part of the earth; it will be seen that no 
specific rule of action can be prescribed 
for the South to pursue, in order to con- 
trol the Northern people in peace and 
preserve the Republic as a unit. The 
only general plan is, for the South, which 
is the grand controlling element of this 
country, to study well and accurately the 
opposing races, classes and varieties, 
which enter into our national citizenship, 
and modify legislation so as to meet the 
demands of circumstances as they de- 
velop themselves. And through that 
kindred element which the South has in 
the North, to have this legislation en- 
forced. 

The South can do this, but the question 
is, will she do it? and why it has become 
a question, is this: that the conduct of 
the North has been such as to excite the 
disgust of even the most conservative ele- 
ment which we have, and has even done 
more with a certain Cer.tic element 
which we have among us; who are as 
little administrative as the Northern peo- 
ple, and far more reckless and boistrou-, 
and this element stands in open hostility 
to further Union; and has more or less 
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tainted by their opinions, the main stream 
of Southern sentiment and character. 

We however think the South should 
take a stand for the Union, for the rea- 
son that the legislation which has caused 
the North to act so ridiculously and 
shamefully, was strictly Southern legisla- 
tion—-Democratic legislation rather—ex- 
cept in the compromise measures of 
1850—in which all parties were con- 
cerned. Ilere the South committed an 
error, in taking into her councils, a peo- 
ple, almost ignorant of national legisla- 
tion—and the result of those measures 
has proved the viciousness of the act. 
The first purpose of the Convention at 
Nashville of that year, was the true posi- 
tion of the South; the presentation of a 
just ultimatum to the North; the exten- 
sion of the Missouri line to the Pacific. 
But, from party considerations, the Con- 
vention receded from it, and then the 
South lost her prestige as a successful 
legislator. These measures contained two 
grave and fatal errors in their want of 
adaptation to the sentiments of the peo- 
ple. Montesquien says: ‘ thatall laws, to 
be susceptible of easy eufurcement, should 
have a relation to the degree of liberty 
which the constitution will bear, to the 
religion of the inhabitants, to their in- 
clinations, manners, customs,” &c. Now, 
in the compromise of 1850, these essen- 
tials to good laws and successful legisla- 
tion, were either overlooked or sacrificed. 
A compromise does not consist in forcing 
upon an opposite party, a disagreeable 
measure in consideration of submiting to 
another yourself quite as disagreeable ; 
but in so modifying these measures as t? 
destruy their offenceness, or to remit 
them altogether. 

Then, leaving out all minor considera. 
tions, they contained two features obnox- 
ious to the charge of bad legislation, 
which were in opposition to the instincts 
of race, as they exist between the two 
people, i. e., the fugitive slave law and 
the abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. Here was legisla- 


tion in the face of all natural instincts 
and interests ; of consequence, unpopular 
and measurably inoperative, so soon as 
they begun to be comprehended. To 
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make the matter worse, the South in 1854, 
proceeded to repeal the Missouri line, 
which she herself had enacted in 1820, 
and which the North greatly revered— 
this at once developed the errors of the 
legislation of 1850—though subject to 
constitutional objections, it had yet met 
the approval of the country, and had 
operated as the settlement of a serious 
controversy; and indeed was the great 
political idea and the brightest light of 
the century. While it worked as a just 
division of territory, it kept the antago- 
nisms of race and of free and slave labor 
from encroaching upon or coming in col- 
lision with each other, and was the basis 
of that remarkable national progress 
which had distinguished the country 
since its adoption. Its repeal has proved 
fatal to the political party that consum- 
mated it, and well-nigh fatal to the Union; 
and indicated a great retrogression in the 
standard of Southern statesmanship; even 
as a blunder it is inexcusable; a blunder in 
politics is worse than a crime, so said Na- 
poleon, I think. 

The legislation of the country, for the 
past ten years, has been in the hands of 
Southern leaders, yet, with singular 
fatality, nearly every important move has 
rebounded against the South, and as 
actively in favour of the North; and in 
every instance, we have very erroneously 
charged the North with aggression. What- 
ever the North may have desired, she 
yet never has had the power, nor ever 
will have it, provided the South acts her 
legitimate part. Our own leaders have 
been the causes of our damage—and not 
the Northern leaders. The whole terri- 
torial question has been pushed on to the 
North,—and now that we find ourselves 
injured,our leading men call lustily for the 
useless law of protection in the territories; 
a mere ruse to cover up the blunder of 
their territorial legislation,—and, had the 
North the least magnanimity she would 
at once surrender it,—but that she has not. 

The real damage which has been done 
us, rather, which we have done ourselves, 
is not the real source of trouble,—it is the 
animus of the North—the spirit of hate 
and envy which evinces itself in all their 
conduct towards us. 








The South knows and feels that the 
North can be controlled,—but the feeling 
is growing, as to whether she is worthy 
of that effort. That disgust which is 
spreading through the South, foreshadows 
a separation from the North far more 
certainly than any material dumage we 
have suffered. It is not an injured feel- 
ing, but one of aversion, that is now at 
work. Eor instance, their Congressmen 
rising in their seats, and with the tawdry 
rhetoric of a cheap New England college, 
uttering scurrilous sentiments against the 
South, and most cowardly claiming pro- 
tection of the law, or falling back upon 
the fact of being non combatants. 

Their ministers desecrating the sacred 
desk to the promulgation of seditious 
doctrines,—clothed in language too coarse 
for the hustings, and too vile for the 
bawdy-house,—their women lecturing 
upon free love, amalgamation and wo- 
men’s rights,—and mean hermaphrodite 
creatures, in the garb of men, partici- 
pating in the disgusting saturnalia. These 
are the things that make the North con- 
temptible in the eyes of the South, and 
are inaugurating a basis of dissolution 
far more sure than all our fancied wrongs. 
No dissolution of this government will 
ever come of any injury which the North 
shall inflict upon us, for the North can- 
not, and dare not attempt such a thing; 
but it may come, and come soon, from 
that feeling of aversion which I have 
spoken of, to remaining in a common 
government with a people whe display 
such vicious, unmanly and undignified 
qualities in every department of life, 
public, private and religious, 

Their public life, noted for its aggres- 
sive impudence and vulgarity of senti- 
ment; their private life stained by every 
extreme known in the annals of lust and 
crime. 

Their religion, bold and audacious, 
thrusts its seared sentiments into all the 
walks of life—preaching sedition at home, 
and urging and assisting in miserable 
schemes of servile assassination abroad. 
Not a breeze that blows from the 
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Northern hills, but bears upon its wings 
taints of crime and vice, to reek and 
stink, and stink and reek upon our 
Southern plains. 

And their whole life marked by a 
cowardice, foreign to their own natures 
even, towards the South, and, therefore, 
must proceed from a feeling of inferiority, 
or a consciousness of violated integrity. 

Yet, in the face of all this and these, 
I, for one, say, control them! and pre- 
serve the government; even if it con- 
verts the republic into a despotism. The 
South can do it, and I believe will do it. 
Yes, let the better people of the country 
preserve the flag of the republic, and 
keep it floating on the breeze; let the 
stars that rustle upon its folds, an em- 
blem of the thirty-three republics of this 
Union, go on increasing in beauty and 
number, till the last corner of the conti- 
nent shall be lighted up by their rays; 
let the stripes, lengthen out and control 
the last fanatic of the North, and the 
last excisionist of the South. 

I believe this to be the mission of the 
Norman blood of this country—assisted 
in its efforts by the institution of Arrican 
SLAVERY as it exists in these Svuthern 
States. 

The power and the charm of slavery is 
over the land, and the men and the wo- 
men of Plymouth Rock may rave and 
scream as they will, they yet live under 
its law, and prosper by its fruits. Nor, 
yet, need they fear the “ irrepressible 
conflict” of the solemn wizard, who roams 
over the Northern hills, and delivers 
apocryphal oracles to his deluded wor- 
shippers. 

In obedience to isothermal laws, slavery 
has already made its exodus from the 
inhospitable shores of New England, 
never to return; there is no climate there, 
there is no soil there, and there is no 
master there. But where these are, there 
the slave will ever go, his necessities are 
his law, and his destiny is his power; he 
fears no “ restriction,” and asks no “ pro- 
tection.” 
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THE DEAD IN THE CHAPARRAL. 


By Wu. J. Mitter, Sergeant in Company H, First Regiment of United States Volti- 
guers, commanded by Capt. Moses J. Bernard, belonging to the Army in Mexico. 


They heard no more the harsh command, 
But stretched them, on the stranger sand 
And heavenward cast a vacant stare— 
In broken accents, breathed a prayer, 
And ground their warring weapons there ; 
Alas! how many, who can tell, 

Fill the sad list in the Chaparral ? 


No more in the morn, shall the Bugle’s strain 
Awaken those slumbering dead again, 

Where their bones now bleach, ’tis a boundless tomb, 
Where the prickly-pear, and the Cactus bloom, 

And oblivion’s east her sad, sad spell, 

O’er the nameless dead in the Chaparral. 


How many fond hearts, yet bleed and yearn, 
And weep for those sons, who will ne‘er return ? 
Whose pillows bedewed, with tears each night, 
With the weary watch, by the taper’s light, 

Yet little they know, and who can tell, 

But they fill the sad list in the Chaparral? 


How oft we have sat, by the camp-fire’s blaze, 
And talked of our homes, and happier days, 
Full many a hope, (which alas! proved vain,) 
Did we think to share, when at home again, 
But soon, too soon, by the foe they fell, 

And finished their course, in the Chaparral. 


Of all that host, who have sought a name, 

Who, who, have reached the scroll of fame? 

Alas! how few have obtained the goal, 

‘Mid the thousands struck, from the breathing roll ? 
Who they are—where they are—all we know 

Is they’re gone, on a long, long, long furlough, 

To the “ spirit land,” where I trust they’re well, 
But their bones now bleach, in the Chaparral. 


No more in the morn, shall those warriors be, 

Awoke by the martial reveille— 

They have marched their last march, drilled their last drill, 
And are taking their rest, with their arms at will, 

For their freed war spirits, have bid farewell 

To their mouldering clay, in the Chaparral. 


There the wild dog prowls, on the sea-girt shore, 
To mingle his wail, with the breakers’ roar— 
Where the prairie pack, with their yelping cry, 
Pursue the young fawn, that is doomed to die, 
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And the Nightingale perched on the Banian tree, 
Pours forth its soul’s best melody— 
But nothing will break, the sad, sad spell, 


For they sleep their last sleep in the Chaparral. 


Now the battle’s fought—the strife is o’er— 

The loud-mouthed cannon shakes no more 

The teeming fields, where the golden grain, 
Waves o’er the dust, of the gallant slain, 

Yet the last great Trumpet, will dissolve the spell 
That fetters the dead, in the Chaparral ; 

And the soldiers freed, from its dark domain, 
With their armor bright, shall appear again, 
Where the palm of bliss, impartval’s given 

The victorious few, on the plains of heaven. 
Where in peace and in joy, they shall ever dwell, 
Thus freed from the thorns of the Chaparral. 


And I trust my friends, when we've lain aside, 
Earth’s gilded toys, which are now our pride, 
And the world recedes in the fog of Time, 
That our souls may bask in that light sublime, 
Where the brave, the good, the pure now dwell, 
Beyond the reach of the Chaparral. 


Baltimore, September 12th, 1860. 





THE MOURNER’S PORTFOLIO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BLACK DIAMONDS,” 


MY MOTHER. 


My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 1 shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son ? 

* * 7 * * . om 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss, 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 

Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting words shall pass my lips no more! 


THE MOTHER'S VOICE. 


Sweet spirit! dost thou ever come, 
And hover near the quiet clay ? 
Or leave thy bright celestial home 
To fly on wings of love away ? 
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Away from heaven, to linger near 
The loved of thy deserted home, 
To stay the sadly falling tear, 
And point to lands beyond the tomb? 


O! come and cheer that stricken one, 
Whose weary spirit pines for thee, 

A whisper, “ Thou are not alone; 
Thy guiding star I'll ever be.” 


“ A star to lure thee sweetly on, 
Where burning tear-drops never start, 
Where loved ones meet their loved ones gone; 
Where kindred spirits never part.” 


Thy loved ones oft recall again, 
And linger on each cherished tone, 
And cluster round that couch of pain, 
And scarcely feel that thou art gone. 


But, O! they meet the vacant chair, 
That smile of love no more they see; 
The mother’s voice, it is not there, 
And anguish whispers, “ Where is she?” 


O! where is she for whom we weep, 

And where the light of that fond eye; 
Deep curtained in eternal sleep, 

Could she, the loved, the cherished, die? 


If this were all, how sad ’twould be 
To linger near thy quiet grave; 
And e’en affection’s tribute see, 
Or mark the leaflets gently wave! 


But from that quiet, lowly bed, 
There comes a sweet, a heavenly voice, 
That lifts the bowed and stricken head, 
And bids the mourning soul rejoice. 


It tells of Heaven’s enduring light, 
Where streams of living beauty roll, 
Where severed spirits re-unite, 
And soul is met by raptured soul. 


Then, fare thee well! beloved one; 
One of that bright, celestial throng, 

Who sweetly bow before the throne, 
And sing the everlasting song. 
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FAITH. 


The faith which saves a man is not the 
result of logical argument; it is the gift 
of God. Argument has its due place 
and function. Its province, however, is 
not to convert the soul from its natural 
unbelief, but to strengthen the soul, when 
by a power from on high, it is constrained 
to believe in the great truths of a super- 
natural revelation. The gospel is fovol- 
ishness to the heart which has not been 
subdued by the grace of God; when the 
latter has occurred, it becomes the high- 


est and purest reason. In looking back, 
the converted sinner can readily see the 
flimsiness of the arguments on which he 
justified his want of faith, and as he pon- 
ders the system of revealed truth, from 
his new position, he finds his sanctified 
reason approving the whole. Hence, if a 
man remains outside of the kingdom of 
God until he can reason himself into it, 
he will continue there; but if he asks 
faith of God as the preliminary step, the 
shadows will flee away, and all will be- 
come plain.— Religious Journal. 


COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


In the still silence of the voiceless night, 


When cliased by airy dreams the slumbers flee: 


Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 


O God, but Thee ? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast, 


Some vague impression of the day foregone, 


Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee 


And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes, 


In token of anticipated ill, 


My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 


Since ‘tis Thy will. 


For, in spite of past and present care, 


Or anything beside, how joyfully 


Passes that almost solitary hour, 
My God, with Thee! 


CHRISTIANITY. 


It is sustained by the bulk of enlight- 


ened human opinion. 


It is, further, sustained by the highest 


internal evidences in our nature. 


It is clearly proven by the highest and 
sublimest faculty of man—that of Intui- 


tion. 


Its truth and beauty are at once re- 


vealed in the instincts of our nature. 


Briefly, the great evidences of the truth 
of the Christian religion are its relations 


to Instinct and Intuition. 


The truths of no other religion accord 


with Intuition : 
Or, are prompted by Instinct. 


Vou. XXXI.—23 


WORLDLY CARES. 


‘Seek ye rirst the kingdom of God.” 
This concern to precede, not entirely to 
exclude all cares of the world. Worldly 
cares should occupy the mind in their 
proper place; but, when occupying the 
mind, should be qualified by a trust in 
God, so that they are no longer cares, in 


their anxious and carnal sense. 
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VISITS OF THE DEPARTED. 


When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To a holy, calm delight ; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like the phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who, the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Speak with us on earth no more! 


And with them the Being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a spirit in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine; 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer ; 

Soft rebukes in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 


If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died. 
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ADELAIDE. 


How beautiful the conquests of sun- 
shine! Upon the broad hill we see sud- 
den golden light. The clouds have been 
sweeping over the hill with unbroken 
march. Then comes the bright, swift, 
embracing light; and we know that the 
light is from Heaven. The darkness 
breaks. A few scattering shadows still 
fall now and then on the hill; but the 
light chases them swiftly down the green 
slopes. As a conquering army with shin- 
ing arms, the light rests upon the hill. 
But will it ever remain there? No, the 
night must come; the light must depart. 
Not in storms, not inthe tear-drops of the 
rain, not with battle of its shining arms ; 
but departing, thank God! in the gentle 
falling shadows of his own appointed 
night, waiting for the morning. 

And this is the picture of a human 
life, Among all the scenes of nature, 
this, Adelaide! has most nearly imaged 
to my heart thy beautiful offices on-earth 
and thy gentle end, when the curtains 
of death were softly drawn around thy 
bed, and the young wife and the young 
mother fell asleep in Jesus. 

Death is very common, very common. 
It is everywhere, to be seen at all times. 
It is but one of these common daily 
scenes that I refer to. Yet, how very 
lovely was it! Yes, I have found no 
image for her life and death, but the sun- 
light making the objects upon which it 
falls bright and happy, settling upon 
them, chasing away the reluctant cloud 
shadows, and then fading away, with the 
unconscious promises that rest on the hill 
tops, of a glorious resurrection. 


_- 


DEATH. 


The world will not abide it—when ’tis 
heard, 
It shifts aside, like one who suffers pain. 


RECOGNITIONS IN HEAVEN. 


We believe that the spirits of the loved 
ones in Heaven commune with us on 
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earth, and will recognize us in the 
world to come. We find this belief in 
our hearts; it belongs to human nature; 
it is therefore true, true by intuition, 
true by the great subjective test of truth, 
true by the human heart. 

The only considerable objection to this 
doctrine, is the allegation that the blessed 
in Heaven would be subjected by it to 
distress and sorrow on account of friends, 
left on earth, giving themselves up to sin, 
and condemning themselves thereafter 
to the torments of Hell. 

The alleged objection, however, is 
wholly untenable. God loves man—cer- 
tainly as much as we can love each 
other; yet God’s perfect happiness can- 
not be diminished or disturbed by seeing 
even countless thousands of the human 
race spurning Ilis love and hurrying to 
the bottomless pit. 

The objection noted to the cherished 
doctrine of personal recognitions after 
death, has been resisted with many anx- 
ious and miserable taxings of the brain. 
Suggestions have been multiplied on the 
subject ; but all seem to lead to vexed and 
unhappy conclusions. It may be possi- 
ble indeed that the blessed spirits in 
Ileaven are so changed in their concep- 
tions that they cannot derive pain from 
the erring and loss of those they have 
left on earth, because they see God’s mer- 
cy in everything, and are consoled by it. 
This is one suggestion. We kave a bet- 
ter one, one that completes and reconciles 
all the aspects of the case. 

It is, that the love of those in Heaven, 
being a love of God, with all other objects 
surbordinate, and a love through God, 
may be mercifully (say even unconscious- 
ly) withdrawn from the unrepentant sin- 
ner. Nor is there any violent supposition 
in this. Its proofs are to be found in the 
analogies of the Bible. Indeed, itis in di- 
rect harmony and concord with the re- 
corded fact that God himself withdraws 
His love and even the light of His coun- 
tenance from the hardened and desperate 
sinner who is joined to his idols. 

Now, on the other hand, we are assured 
that the departed in Heaven do rejoice 
over the repentant sinner turning from 
his ways and coming home to them in 
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Christ. Thus the happiness of the blessed turn from their wicked ways and live. 
is perfected by joy at the return of the On the other hand, they are threatened, 
sinner, or by oblivion, or withdrawal of in case of their failure to do this, not 
love at his loss, with the sorrow of their beloved resting 
Andstill further, observehowthistheory in Heaven, which as sympathy, might be 
answers all the demands of the case. By a sort of comfort to them; but with 
it we see a great inducement which a what is far more terrible—the loved ones’ 
gracious God would scarcely overlook in utter forgetfulness of them through all 
the means of winning souls—which seems eternity! Thus again, our theory fulfils 
indeed to be necessary to the moral econo- _ both laws of absolute happiness in Heaven 
my of our religion offered to sinners on and absvlute misery in Hell. 
earth to meet their beloved in Ieaven, to 





AN EPITAPH. 


Earth! from thy bonds undying Hope springs free— 
We have but lent our beautiful to thee; 

But thou, O Heaven! keep, keep what thou has taken, 
And, with our treasure, keep our hearts on high. 





ONE SWEETLY SOLEMN THOUGHT. 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Come to me o'er and o’er: 
I'm nearer home to day 
Than I’ve ever been before. 


Nearer my Father’s house 
Where many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the Jasper sea. 





re WHAT IS RELIGION ? no power in our nature to resist them, 

but prostrating ourselves at the Throne of 

Religion is not the fruit of learning, or Truth, shall ery out: ‘Master, I believe; 
of the research of evidence, or of logic; Oh, help thou mine unbelief! ” 

but it is by throwing off the restraints of There is nothing of humanity in this. 

reason, and simply invoking God’s grace, Itis of God. It is His spirit, the Re- 

and submitting ourselves to it, that we vealer and the Comforter ; the spirit that 


ies | attain the knowledge of Christ. tells us that there exists God the Creator, 
ie. This spirit above all humanity, and of _ that there is a system of mercy and a plan 
a b divinity divine, is higher than all reason; of redemption for man; that tells us all 


we cannot help believing it. Its voice this and comforts us, and fills us with 
may be drowned for awhile intheclamors unutterable love of our Redeemer, and 
of learning and philosophy; it may be raises us with the ectasy of a hope of 
unheeded for times; but anon, its procla- happy peace; Oh, the happy peace of the 
mations will seize upon us as poor, weep- stricken and the weary, and the desolate 
ing children of reason, and we shall find _ in the life everlasting! 
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THE HOLY GHOST THE COMFORTER. 


In the hour of my distress, 


When temptations me oppress, 


And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit! comfort me. 


When I lie within my bed, 
Sick at heart, and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit! comfort me. 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drowned in sleep, 
And mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit! comfort me. 


When the passing bell doth toll, 


And the Furies in a shoal, 


Come to fright a parting soul, 
Sweet Spirit! comfort me. 


When the tapers now burn blue, ‘ 


And when comforters are few, 


And that number more than true, 
Sweet Spirit! comfort me. 


When the priest his last hath prayed, 
And I nod to what is said, 


For that my speech is now decayed, 
Sweet Spirit! comfort me. 


When (God knows) I'm tossed about, 
Either with despair or doubt; 


Yet before the glass runs out, 
Sweet Spirit! comfort me. 


THE WIDOWER’S PRAYER. 


Great God: Before Thee, as my Al- 
mighty Father in Ieaven, I kneel, broken 
and bleeding under the rod of Thy chas- 
tisement. Father, spare me! O Father, 
let me go now from Thy chastisement ! 
Father, wilt Thou never lift me up! 
Father, how slow, how slow to Death! 
No, no, I see Thy countenance. Thou 
art not angry. Thou art not chastising 
me unto Death. Thou art correcting me, 
that I may make my salvation surer, that 
I may be greater, that I may be a soldier, 
and that my steps in shining armor 
may be turned evermore to the narrow 
paths leading up -from the earth and the 


earthly, to the eternal realms of rest. O, 
paths of peace! O, silver rays reaching 
up to Heaven! Dear Lord, now from 
Thy chastisement, let Thy servant go 
upon these paths, to fight for Thee, to 
despise the world and to die in glory! 
Yes, to fight through danger, and shame, 
and sneers, and death in the war-path of 
the Prince of Peace! That path! it leads 
where there are no more storms, no more 
rent banners. It leads me to the Lamb— 
to the great white radiance—to the golden 
boundary where the beloved on earth 
wait to meet me in a joy, golden and 
eternal, and sweeter than all of earth. 
Forward, my heart! Father, Thy chas- 
tisement teaches me my duty and my 
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happiness. It opens the way; it teaches 
me a Saviour’s love and a Saviour’s 
cause ; it points to the distant home; it 
shows—-O, thanks to Jesus!—it shows 
me her who was given tu my youth wait- 
ing for me—that watching face every- 
where—in the wide sky—in the silver 
star—in the pure blue page of Heaven-- 
in the beautiful cloud, gathered from the 
day’s storm and strife, at the purple gates 
of Evening. I come! Lord, I come. 
Rising from the stings of sorrow, putting 
away the world, pointed at with sneers, 
distrusted, despised, worn, weary, deso- 
late, I turn to follow the eternal Saviour, 
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not with banners, not with trumpets, not 
with stamp of battle; but praying for 
the sword of Peace, and the still death- 
less courage, and the still deathless hope 
of the soldier of the Cross. Joy! for 
through the weary march, He will bring 
me home. Joy! for from the careless of 
earth, He will bring me to her, whose 
love was richer than all the world to me; 
her whose wail of death is ever sounding 
in myears. Joy! for the Lord will help 
me. QO, keep me to the end, my Father- 
O present Saviour, strengthen me for the 
march, for, behold! I now go out upon 
it. Amen. 
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LINES. 


BY PRESTON DAVIS SILL. 


“ Nought that is earnest is folly.” 


What things soever that are real or earnest— 


What things soever that are high or true— 


What things of thine own human heart thou learnest, 


That thrill thee through— 


With peace or passion, or with pain or pleasure, 


Or ev’n dull sense with transient tremors move, 


All but make up the full and perfect measure 


Of life and love! 





And madly err’d my sightless clay-clothed spirit, 


What time my lips, presumptuous, did declare 
y ‘ips, p p 


These things sheer folly—the fruits to inherit 


It always bare. 


Yet hadst thou seen the utter blank and bleakness 


Of the wide withering waste I call my soul— 


Lady! thou would’st have pardon’d words my weakness 


Could not control. 


For, like some fallen sorrowing seraph lonely, 


Doom’d to despair, dumb, brooding o’er his fate, 


My one sole thought was of the past—that only— 


While desolate. 


Curse-crusht, and writhing ‘neath each wild endeavour 
To rise, night-swathed, me seem’d, to lie and moan, 
Striving, (dear God!) to catch the light that never 
For me hatb shone! 
Trinity College, Hartford. 
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A MISSISSIPPI HERO. 


In these uneventful days, when a man 
has nothing to do but cheat his customers 
quietly, or (if he live on a plantation, ) 
to eat his middling and whip his negroes 
in peace, waiting calmly for Lincoln’s 
election, secession, civil war, and other 
merriments, it is good to be reminded 
of the stern old men, our forefathers, 
who battled in the wilderness against 
the red savage. It is good to go buck 
to that frontier, beset with a thousand 
dangers, which, although it be but a day’s 
journey from our own door, seems, as we 
read, to be in some strange land, unlike 
any we have ever known. It is good to 
recall even the bloodiest scenes of that 
wild life of hardship and constant peril 
which the pioneers led. Thereby we ap- 
preciate the boon they have left us, in 
these outstretched leagues of mountain 
and valley, teeming with agricultural 
and mineral wealth. Thereby, too, we 
are taught lessons of patience, of endur- 
ance, of courage, which, however useless 
they may appear in these piping times of 
peace, may be called into play in that not 
far distant hour when Mr. Seward and 
his Wide-Awakes shall attempt to enforce 
Black Republican doctrine at the point of 
the bayonet and the John Brown pike. 
Such lessons we learn from Mr. Clai- 
borne’s most agreeable book, the “ Life 
and Times of General Sam. Dale, the 
Mississippi Partisan.” 

Who General Dale was, our readers 
are at no loss to know. Ilis fame is all 
abroad in the South. But the particu- 
lars of his early life, the sufferings he 
then and afterwards endured, and his im- 
pressions of men and things on the fron- 
tier and in Washington City, are well 
summed up in this attractive volume. 
Mr. Claiborne tells us that the historical 
portion of the book was condensed from 
the General’s own MSS., and that the 
personal adventures, very stirring ones 
they are, were taken down from his own 
lips by Messrs. Smith and Garrett, and 
Mr. Claiborne himself. ‘In the present 
memoir, says Mr. C., ‘I have preserved 
his (Gen. D’s) language in many parts, 
and faithfully expressed his opinions.” 


Premising that this hero of the South- 
west was born in Rockbridge County, 
whence he moved to the forks of Clinch 
tiver, Washington County, we give the 
following extract to show what it was to 
live in Washington County in those days. 

“In two or three days all of us set out 
for Clinch Mountain, to the wedding of 
Iloppy Kincaid, a clever young fellow 
from Holston, and Sally M‘Clure, a fine, 
bouncing girl of seventeen, modest and 
pretty, yet fearless and free. We knew 
the Shawnees were about—that our fort 
and household effects must be left un- 
guarded, and might probably be de- 
stroyed—that we incurred the risk of a 
fight or ambuscade, capture, and even 
death on the route; but in those days, in 
that wild country, folks did not calculate 
consequences closely, and the temptation 
to a frolic-—-a wedding, a feast, and a 
dance till daylight, and often for several 
days together—was not to be resisted, and 
off we went. 

“In half an hour we fell in with Cap- 
tain Barnett and twenty men from Hol- 
ston, who warned us that Indians were 
about, and that he was scouting for them. 
Father, ever eager for a fight, joined this 


‘company and we trudged on to Clinch 


Mountain, Instead of the bridal party, 
the well-spread table, the ringing laugh- 
ter, and the sounding feet of buxom 
dancers, we found a pile of ashes and six 
or seven ghastly corpses, tomahawked and 
scalped. Poor Hardy M‘Clure was dead ; 
several others lay around: One daughter 
was still breathing, but soon expired. 
Mrs. M‘Clure, her infant, and three other 
children, including Sally, the intended 
bride, had been carried off by the savages. 
They soon tore the poor infant from its 
mother’s arms, killed and scalped it, that 
she might travel faster. While they 
were scalping this child, Peggy M‘Clure, 
a girl twelve years old, perceived a sink- 
hole immediately at her feet, and dropped 
silently into it. It communicated with a 
ravine, down which she ran, and brought 
the news into the settlements. The Indi- 
ans were too apprehensive of pursuit to 
search for her. The same night, Sally, 
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360 A Mississippi Hero. 


who had been tied and forced to lie down 
between two warriors, contrived to loosen 
her thongs and make her escape. She 
struck for the cane-brake, then for the 
river, and, to conceal her trail, resolved 
to descend it. It was deep wading, and 
the current so rapid she had to fill her 
petticoat with gravel to steady herself. 
She soon, however, recovered confidence, 
returned to shore, and finally reached the 
still smoking homestead about dark next 
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evening. A few neighbors, well armed, 
had just buried the dead. Kincaid was 
among them. ‘The last prayer had been 
said when the orphan girl stood before 
them, and was soon in the arms of her 
lover. Resolved to leave no more to 


chance, at his entreaty and by the advice 
of all, the weeping girl gave her consent, 
and by the grave of the household and 
near the ruined dwelling they were im- 
mediately married.” 





Sire 





THE WEDDING BY THE GRAVE. 


The General’s courage was often put 
to the proof in contests with the Indians, 
oftentimes hand to hand, and when he 


had only himself to rely upon against 
great odds. We will let him tell of a des- 


perate fight he had in a cane-brake. 








“In 1794 the Creek Indians renewed 
their depredations, burning houses and 
driving off horses and cattle. Our 
company was ordered out. We followed 
them to the Oke-fus-kee village, near the 
Chattahoochie. Crossing the river before 
daybreak, we got silently into the town 
just as the Indians, having taken the 
alarm, were rushing from their cabins. 
We killed thirteen warriors, captured 
ten, and then set fire to the village. 

“‘ Scouting in front of my company on 
our return march, I came upon an Indian 
lodge occupied by two warriors. I shot 
one dead; the other jumped into the 


” A 





THE FIGHT IN THE CANE-BRAKE. 
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eane-brake. One O'Neal, who came up 
just then, and myself pursued him. The 
cane was very thick, and we wormed 
along slowly, when the Indian fired, and 
O‘Neal fell dead by my side. By this 
time our troop had come up, and seeing 
no one, and supposing that Indians were 
concealed in the thicket, they began a 
general fire, cutting the cane all about 
me. I threw myself on the ground, 
drew up O‘Neal’s corpse as a shield, and 
it was riddled with balls, two of them 
inflicting slight wounds upon me. It 
was some time before the fire slackened 
sufficiently for me to apprise them of my 
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pesition. At the same moment a party 
began to fire on the opposite side of the 
thicket, and the Indian, who all this time 
was not twenty yards off, but invisible, 
took the bold resolution to advance upon 
me and escape. Gliding through the 
cane like a serpent, in an almost hori- 
zontal posture, he briskly approached 
me. I cocked my rifle, and the instant I 
got sight of his head I pulled trigger, 
but missed fire; before I could re-prime 
he was upon me (for I was sitting on the 
ground), with his knife at my throat and 
his left hand twisted in my hair. At the 
instant one of our troop (Murray) fired, 
and, leaping to my feet, I plunged my 
knife into the Indian’s bosom. But he 
was already dead; Murray had shot 
nim through the heart, and, without a 
spasm or a groan, he fell heavily into my 
arms. He was a brave fellow, so we 
wrapped his blanket around him, broke 
his gun and laid it across his body, and 
departed,” 

We cannot follow the Partisan through 
his career, thickset as it is with thrilling 
adventures. After the battle of New 
Orleans, Jackson selected Dale as bearer 
of despatches. Passing over the arduous 
duty of riding from New Orleans to 
Georgia, through a country beset in many 
parts with hostile Indians, we quote what 
follows to show how the news of that 
glorious battle was received. 

‘Swimming all the large streams on 
the way, for they were very high, and 
incessant rain, freezing as it fell, camp- 
ing under a tree for a few hours at night, 
I reached Fort Decatur, on the Talla- 
poosa, on the fifth day from Mobile. 
M‘Intosh’s army was encamped there. 
It was the coldest night I ever experi- 
enced, and my clothes were glued to my 
body. I was challenged by two senti- 
nels as I rode up, who said I would have 
to report to the main guard, half a mile 
to the right, before I could be admitted 
into the lines. I replied that ‘I should be 
dead before I could get there. I am 
freezing. Fire the alarm if you choose, 
but don’t shoot me. You know me and 
my business.’ One of them ran forward 
to apprise the General, and I rode to- 
ward his quarters. He met me fifty 
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yards from his marquee, and demanded 
my name. ‘Light, Major Dale, light.’ 
Perceiving my condition, he aided me to 
dismount, put his arm around me, and 
assisted me in. He had a rousing fire 
made, and some hot whiskey set before 
me. Ile would not let me speak until 
my exhausted energies were restored and 
I had drunk a pint of strong coffee, and 
then he asked for the news. I pulled out 
my dispatch, but he threw it on the table, 
and said, ‘You must tell it”? When I 
related the incidents of this great battle 
and the flight of the enemy, this veteran 
soldier wept like a child, and then shouted 
like a madman. Such huzzas I never 
heard before or since. The officers came 
crowding in half-dressed, and then the 
men in masses around the door, and I 
was obliged to stand there and repeat the 
story till daylight. The General then 
insisted on my taking some rest, and had 
to place a guard at the door, such was 
the desire of all to hear more of the 
glorious 8th of January. 

“T shall never fear for my country 
while such a spirit prevails.” 

When the wars were all over, our hero 
went to Washington, and seems to have 
had rather ‘‘a high old time” there. Ile 
tells a story about Blair of the Globe, 
which we must give, if for no other reason 
than to let a little daylight upon Con- 
gressional life outside the ‘‘ Debates in 
Congress.” 

“T saw Blair, of the Globe; Amos 
Kendall and Colonel Jo Gales, of the 
National Intelligencer. Blair had the 
hardest face I ever inspected. The late 
General Glasscock, of Augusta, one of 
the noblest-hearted men that ever lived, 
told me that a mess of Georgia and Ken- 
tucky members, dining together cne day, 
ordered an oyster-supper for thirty, to be 
paid for by the mess that produced, for 
the occasion, the ugliest man from their 
respective States. The evening came, 
the company assembled, and Georgia 
presented a fellow not naturally ugly, 
but who had the knack of throwing his 
features all on one side. Kentucky was 
in a peck of troubles. Their man, whom 


they had cooped up for a week, was so 
hopelessly drunk that he could not stand 
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on his legs. At the last moment, a happy 
thought occurred to Albert G. Hawes. 
IIe jumped in a hack, drove to the Globe 
office, and brought Blair down as an in- 
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his prettiest, Hawes sung out, ‘Blair, 
look as Nature made you, and the oysters 
are ours, by G-d!’ 

“It is hardly necessary to add that 


vited guest. Just as he entered, looking 





Georgia paid for the oysters.” 


THE UGLIEST MAN, 


One other extract and we are done with 
our brave and noble-minded hero. He 
Says: 

“There are many sharp things in 
Washington, but the very sharpest is the 
tooth of slander. During my residence 
there a reputation was butchered every 
twenty-four hours. There seemed to be 
an organized set about Brown’s and Gads- 


by’s—a sort of fraternity, half loafer, 
half gentleman, wearing heavy beards, 
gold chains, and rattans—who did noth- 
ing but hunt up victims from day to day. 
Scarce a woman, particularly if pretty, 
was allowed to pass without an ill-natured 
remark. If gallanted by a member of 
Congress, and especially a Southerner, 
there was no mercy for her. On dits 
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passed from hotel to hotel, from board- 
ing-house to boarding-house, exaggerated 
as they circled round, until the crude 
suspicion, the unfeeling jest, became a 
received reality. Those men were con- 
firmed rouvés themselves; worn-out de- 
bauchees, subsisting on stimulants; dis- 
charged office-holders, bitter against all 
the world; or greedy office-seekers, cha- 
grined by delay ; and they avenged them- 
selves by this war on female reputation. 

“At a wine-party given to me at 
Brown’s, a rather distinguished gentle- 
man addressed himself pointedly to me, 
spoke lightly of the virtue of the sex, 
and very plainly hinted at his success, I 
had never heard such language where I 
came from, even among the Indians. It 
offended me. ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘no man with 
a true heart sneers at woman. No gentle- 
man ever boasts of his gallantries. He 
who does, violates confidence, and can 
not, therefore, claim to be believed. There 
are no women in the world superior, if 
equal, to the women of our country. A 
young girl may by led off the path of 
innocence by fraud; a woman may sell 
herself for bread; but in either case she 
is to be pitied, not ridiculed. He who 
exposes her is doubly guilty, and should 
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be damned! Love, beauty, passion may 
plead for error, but nothing can excuse 
the villain who boasts of his success and 
points out his victim.’ With these words 
I dashed my wine in his face and left the 
table. He was a reputed fire-eater, and, 
of course, ‘pistols and coffee for two’ 
were expected, but I heard nothing more 
of it. Our Senator, Colonel William R. 
King, who was at the table, said that the 
whole company justified my proceeding. 
The gentleman, himself, tried to laugh it 
off by saying that I was ‘tight;’ but he 
never appeared again in my presence. 

“The ladies of Washington struck me, 
who had so long been accustomed to the 
sun-burned muidens of the wocds, as 
very fair and beautiful, very fascinating 
and refined. In one thing they differ 
from our Indian women: they look one 
full in the face, and it is difficult to with- 
stand their glances. An Indian maid, 
when a warrior approaches, bends her 
head like a drooping leaf. It is only in 
the deepest recesses, when no others are 
near, that her lover sees the whole lustre 
of her eyes, or even the blushes that 
mantle on her cheek. They love in- 
tensely, and make the most faithful of 
wives and tenderest of mothers.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Down by the river’s side, where the dark waters glide 
Slow and deep; 

Where upon every hand, the crags of the mountain stand 
Rugged and steep ; 

In a house black and low, lieth my mortal foe, 


Ever asleep. 


Though there are many there—pale sleepers everywhere— 


She knoweth not one! 
Her hands folded on her breast, she taketh her silent rest 


Dreamless and lone: 


But my heart shall not sleep again, nor ever more rest from pain, 


*Tis Sorrow’s own! 


Forgiving her bitter hate, deploring her early fate, 


Loving her well— 


Forgetting her grievous wrong, rememb’ring her beauty long— 
The dead Aidell! 

I lay flowers on her grave, pray God her soul io save— 
My poor Aidell! 


Lynchburg, Va. 
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THE EPIDEMIC OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY E. BOYDEN, OF HOPEDALE, ALBEMARLE CoO., VA. 


In looking back on the history of man- 
kind, one is struck with the fact that a 
false and pernicious sentiment now and 
then seizes upon the mind and conscience 
of a people, and rages among them, in a 
way strikingly analogous to those epi- 
demic bodily maladies which, “ walking 
in darkness,” afflict communities for 
awhile, and then pass away. The Cru- 
sades, and later, the Witch mania, were 
moral epidemics spreading far and wide, 
and raging at some points like the plague, 
the Asiatic cholera, or the African fever 
in foul cities. Who does not see that the 
Crusades were truly a spiritual malady, 
morbidly affecting the judgments of men, 
deranging the mind and conscience, in- 
stead of the vital organs? An honest 
sense of religious duty seized upon and 
urged forward the Crusaders to deluge 
nations in blood—all for the honcur of 
Christ. Who but now sees, that in the 
age of Witchcraft, honest men—judges, 
such as Sir Matthew Hale, and Lord 
Coke, and most learned divines as well, 
took leave of their senses in pursuing 
pious and harmless old women to the 
death, under charges, by modes of trial, 
and upon evidence such as idiots only 
could well be supposed capable of listen- 
ed to fora moment. In all cases, these 
distempers are seen strangely, most 
strangely, to becloud the intellect, sicken 
the sensibilities, disorder the fancies, and 
pervert the conscience. Look at the ter- 
rible consequences of the devout halluci- 
nations of the Crusaders, and of the be. 
lievers in Witchcraft, and it will appear, 
that a diseased moral or religious senti- 
ment, while it is infectious as the plague, 
may become a thousand times more de- 
structive. If it advances to the stage of 
fanaticism, it becomes a demoniacal pos- 
session, scattering everywhere fire-brands, 
arrows and death—all for the love of God 
and man. Every thoughtful mind sees 
in Fanaticism the madman of the ages, 
appearing now and then, here or there, 
mysterious, undying, and often talking 





of Christ, as is reported of the Wander- 
ing Jew. 

Is there a diseased moral sentiment per- 
vading the North on the subject of Slave- 
ry? Let the many writers and speakers 
there who denounce slavery, and the wail- 
ing sympathizers with John Brown, “the 
martyr,” confessing himself guilty of the 
crimes of treason and murder, give an- 
swer. Is there yet another mad Crusade 
proclaimed in the world? To the sober 
mind it must appear so; and the writer 
would fain make a solemn appeal to the 
judgment of God on the subject, as given 
in certain undeniable facts of His word— 
facts, the import of which, it were hard 
tu believe, any two intelligent truth-lov- 
ing minds can disagree upon; and no 
honest mind could wish to evade. 

It is boldly proclaimed and widely be- 
lieved, that slave-holding is wrong— 
wrong in itself, a sin per se, which, of 
course, no circumstances can so affect as 
to render justifiable. That question can- 
not be determined, save by the one only 
standard of right and wrong known to 
Christendom, namely; the floly Scrip- 
tures. Discussed on general principles 
assumed from speculative reasoning and 
individual convictions, a question like 
this might be argued forever. It can be 
brought to a decision only by the author- 
itative voice of our Divine Teacher. We 
have no principles, no basis of morality 
to build upon, out of the Bible. The ar- 
gument to be presented makes, in none 
of its legitimate bearings, to justify the 
slave-trade or slave-making; but simply 
regards slave-holding in the actual cir- 
cumstances; and it is urged in the belief 
that God designs thereby, not the depres- 
sion, but the final exaltation of a barbar- 
ous race, 

Ist. Of the three dispensations of God, 
when He came forth to reveal and estab- 
tablish His religion, it is a fact of some 
significance, that the first or patriarchal, 
was introduced among slave-holders. 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, were the 
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heads of the earliest Church, admitted to 
its covenant, and constituted its chiefs 
by the act of God himself. They were 
slave-holders, possessing many bondmen 
and bondwomen, “born in the house’”’ 
of their master, or “bought with his 
money.” Abraham possessed “‘ three hun- 
dred and eighteen men, born in his house,” 
together with their wives and children. 
(Gen. xiv. 14.) He had others also, 
“bought with his money.” (Gen. xvii. 
13.) In his last days, Abraham “ gave 
all that he had unto Isaac, his son.” 
(Gen. xxv. 5.) Of Jacob, Isaac’s son, it 
is also said, ‘‘ He had much cattle and 
maid servants and men servants.” (Gen. 
xxx. 43.) Now, these patriarchs were 
taken into most intimate fellowship and 
communion with God, He called him- 
self ‘‘the God of Abraham, of Isaac and 
Jacob,” and approved their piety.— 
Moreover, He commended Abraham, it 
may be justly said, more than any other 
man that ever lived, holding him up as 
an example to all good men, through all 
subsequent revelations. Did Abraham 
live and die in atrocious wickedness? Our 
blessed Lord so regarded his purity of 
character, as in one of His parables, to 
substitute the expression, ‘‘ Abraham’s 
bosom,” for Heaven itself. 

2d. The second, or Jewish dispensa- 
tion, was introduced among a free people ; 
that is, freed slaves, who were all on an 
equality. The Israelites went forth out of 
their house of bondage, no doubt, like 
the freed slaves of Jamaica, or the serfs 
of Russia; holding, of course, no slaves 
in their own sore bondage. They are 
described to us going forth out of Egypt 
as servants, “with their kneading troughs 
bound up with their clothes ”—this being 
their little all—‘“ upon their shoulders ;” 
driving before them cattle for sacrifice, 
which Pharaoh had refused to allow them 
to take, until the Jast and most dreadful 
plague. Not permitted to rear even their 
own sons to be Pharaoh’s bondmen, they 
could not have been permitted to rear or 
possess bondmen for themselves. They 
came out then free, and thus constituted 
what we call a Free State, of which God 
himself took charge as its civil ruler. 
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Under His divine administration—the 
Theocracy—this Free State was after- 
wards changed to a Slave State. So the 
inspired record appears very plainly to 
teach. In the third month, or as com- 
puted, just fifty days after leaving Egypt, 
the people of God stood at the foot of 
Sinai, and there received amid the thun- 
derings and lightnings of the mount, the 
laws that were to rule their state. First, 
the law of the Ten Commandments— 
their fundamental law, or constitution, as 
I may justly call it—was given ; and then 
a code of civil laws based thereupon. 
Now looking into these divine legislative 
acts, they are found to constitute a slave 
code, just as distinctly and broadly, as the 
laws of any Southern State of this Union. 
We find, in the first place, slavery recog- 
nized in their fundamental law—the Ten 
Commandments. We read therein of 
“thy man servant, thy maid servant, and 
thy cattle ;” and again, of “his (thy 
neighbour’s) man servant, his maid ser- 
vant, his oxand his ass.” And secondly, 
we find among the special statute laws, 
several concerning servants, which, of 
course, define the meaning of that term, as 
used in the Commandments. Hebrew 
servants may be bought for a limited pe- 
riod, but not compelled to serve more 
than six years. (Exod. xxi. 2.) These 
are to be treated as hired servants; not 
as bonumen. (Lev. xxv. 39.) Then an- 
other class is spoken of as “his (the 
master’s) money.” (Exod. xxi. 21.) Con- 
cerning these there are further enact- 
ments, which issued from that awful 
Presence on Mount Sinai. This is one: 
“Both thy bondmen and _ bondmaids 
which thou shalt have, shall be of the 
heathen that are round about you; of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids. Moreover, of the children of the 
strangers that do sojurn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families 
that are with you, which they begat in 
your land ; and they shall be your pos- 
session, and ye shall take them as an in- 
heritance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a possession ; they shall 
be your bondmen forever.” (Lev. xxv. 
4446.) This law was not to take effect 
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until after forty years; that is, it was, in 
its very terms, made prospective of their 
settlement in Canaan, forty years there- 
after. Now, as a fact of inspired histo- 
ry, it was then that slavery was first in- 
troduced, and that by a divine law, into 
the Jewish Free State. The chapter of 
laws from which I have just quoted, is 
prefaced thus: ‘And the Lord spake 
unto Moses in Mount Sinai, saying, Speak 
unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, When ye come into the land which 
I shall give you;” then, such and such 
laws shall be observed. The ordinance 
of the passover, given earlier, just after 
they came out of Egypt, had the same 
remarkable prospective bearing. ‘‘ And 
it shall come to pass, that when ye come 
to the land which the Lord will give you, 
according as He hath promised, that ye 
shall keep this service.” (Exod. xii. 25.) 
‘There shall no stranger eat thereof, but 
every man’s servant that is bought with 
money, when thou hast circumcised him, 
then shall he eat thereof.” (Exod. xii. 
43.) No clear, unprejudiced mind can, 
I think, resist the conclusion, that under 
the administration of God, as civil gov- 
ernor, the Hebrew Free State of the wil- 
derness was, after forty years, changed 
by the act of God, into the Hebrew Slave 
State of Canaan—not for the worse as- 
suredly, but some how, for the better; 
for the enlightenment and general good, 
we may believe, of the degraded heathen 
bondmen round about; who should thus 
be brought under the light of revelation, 
and into covenant with God. But if it were 
thought possible that the Hebrew slaves 
coming out of Egypt, themselves held 
slaves, and thus constituted a slave state 
from the first; and if this utterly unau- 
thorized conceit, were conceded to be the 
fact, it would yield no support to the ab- 
olitionist. For then the overwhelming 
fact must be accepted, that God, as a civil 
ruler, once issued of Ilis own will a slave 
code of laws, and legislated forty years 
beforehand, for the more abundant sup- 
ply of His people with slaves, when they 
would need laborers in cultivating the 
promised land. The abolitionist is bound, 
undoubtedly, to show how it could have 


happened, under his view of slavery, that 
this sin, “ this abomination of all abomi- 
nations,”’ if not legislated into existence, 
was legislated into enlargement and per- 
petuity by God himself, who, in the four 
hundred years of His civil administra- 
tion, made no movement towards abol- 
ishing it. 

3d. The last or Christian dispensation 
was introduced like the first, among slave- 
holders. Zhe Apostolic Churches were 
composed of masters and their slaves, just 
as the patriarchal and Hebrew Churches 
had been; all under the open direction 
and express inspiration of God. All three 
were thus composed precisely as the 
Church now is in our Southern States—a 
Church so mourned over or denounced, 
both in New andin Old England. Those 
terrible words of anathema against a 
slave-holding Church and people which 
resound through the North, and which, 
until recently, came booming across the 
sea from the utterances of publications so 
respectable and Christian as the North 
British Review—on whom do they, be- 
yond the possibility of denial or doubt 
—on whom do they fall first, most direct- 
ly and most heavily, but on the great 
Originator, the Head, Lawgiver and 
Patron of this slave-holding Church of 
all ages and of all dispensations? Let 
any sane man answer, and decide upon 
the moral quality of such anathemas. 
The fact that the Apostolic Church was 
slave-holding, and with consent of the 
Apostles, is of course, undeniable. ‘ Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh, knowing 
that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free.” (Eph, 
vi. 5.) Again. ‘“ Let as many servants 
as are under the yoke, count their own 
masters worthy of all honor, that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not blas- 
phemed; and they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, be- 
cause they are brethren; but rather do 
them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of the benefit. 
These things teach and exhort”—these 
things—namely, that slave-holders, the 
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masters of servants under the yoke, are 
to be counted worthy of all honor; that 
believing masters are Christ’s ‘“‘ breth- 
ren,” faithful and beloved, partakers” of 
the spiritual benefits of His gospel. Do 
our Northern pulpits, platforms, schools, 
religious papers, thus teach and exhort? 
What doubt can there be of the fact that 
they do not thus always, or even in gene- 
ral, teach and exhort; but far ‘ other- 
wise ;” and what, then, saith the Holy 
One? He proceeds to declare in words 
most plain and solemn: “If any man 
teach otherwise”’—otherwise than that 
masters are worthy of all honor, &e.— 
** and consent not to wholesome words, even 
the words of our Lorp Jesus Curist, and 
the doctrine which is according to godli- 
ness’’—in this matter of masters and 
their bondmen—‘“‘ he is proud, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questions and 
strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse 
disputings of men of corrupt minds.” 
(1 Tim. vi. 1-5.) A prophetic description, 
how exact! of the present state of the 
public mind, brought about by those who 
have been teaching ‘“ otherwise,” than 
that believing masters are “ brethren, 
faithful and beloved.” The passage just 
quoted from St. Paul, has an application 
in these times, which surely no honest 
mind can mistake—a pointed, personal 
application that cannot be escaped. 

4th. “ As ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye also to them likewise.” 
“Thou shalt love they neighbor as thy- 
self.’”’ Now it is a fact, plain and unques- 
tionable, that the Son of God, who gave 
these goldeu precepts, and illustrated 
their true import by His example, did 
not openly denounce slavery and slave- 
holders; nor did He take any action 
against the institution, Did our blessed 
Lord understand them aright? If so, 
His action under them determines the fact 
that they do not, in their ¢rue meaning, 
require, or justify, or permit, either de- 
nunciation of or action against slavery as 
an unlawful institution. His example 
forbids any other meaning, or course of 
conduct, if it forbids anything to His 
followers. That the Apostles who spake 
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and acted as “they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, so understood the matter, 
and followed the Master’s example; one 
and all abstaining throughout their minis- 
try from denunciations of slavery and 
slave-holders, is another fact plain and 
incontrovertible. So, then, if Christ and 
the Holy Ghost were right, they are in- 
JSallibly wrong who give such meaning to 
those precepts as obliges or allows them 
to anathematize slavery as a sin, and 
preach a crusade against slave-holders. 
Surely he is more bold than Christian 
who shall dare to interpret a precept, and 
take a course of action under the same, 
in direct opposition to that of Christ and 
his inspired Apostles. What! a Christian 
man dare to stand in plain and palpable 
antagonism to Christ in a point of duty 
and right! Not unless he is demented, 
or Christian but in name; for, in all 
soberness, such daring can come only of 
delusion or the Devil. The follower of 
Christ must take the same direction, and 
go the way Christ goes; otherwise, he is 
no follower at all. To say that a man 
going East follows another who is going 
West, were us true and sensible as to say 
a man may follow Christ by walking in 
a way just the contrary to that which He 
trod. 

Sth. The Roman government upheld 
slavery to the utmost, and both Christ 
and his Apostles, instead of raising a 
voice against it, always spoke of it with- 
out censure, required submission thereto, 
and set the example of obedience. This, 
as a fact,is unquestionable. “Let every 
soul be subject to the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God; the pow- 
ers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever, therefore, resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God; they that 
resist, shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion.” (Rom. xiii. 1.) ‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” 
“ Put them in mind to obey magistrates, 
to speak evil of no man, to be no braw- 
lers.” ‘The ruler is the minister of God 
to thee.” This, of the government at 
Rome; this, of a ‘slave power,” 80 
named and spoken of now in scorn and 
detestation! In view of the teaching of 
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Christ and his Heaven-inspired Apostles, 
who is so blind as not to see that no man 
can denounce a government because it wp- 
holds domestic slavery, without, in the 
same act, and by the same breath, de- 
nouncing the Son of God and the Holy 
Ghost, both in their doctrine and in their 
example? Yet the governments of the 
South, because upholding an inherited 
slavery, are spoken of in unmeasured 
terms of reprobation by not a few who 
call Christ Master. They plot politically 
for the destruction of these States ; and 
some, gone raving mad of this moral 
mania, seize fire and sword and gloat over 
the prospect of drowning all the South 
in seas of blood—all for philanthropy 
and the love for God! The extreme 
malignant cases, thank God, are not 
many, but in this whole anti-slavery rage 
of every degree, what is there at all that 
is Christ-like in spirit, or in any thing 
else; or rather, what is there that is not 
anti-Christ in spirit, voice and action? 
There is indeed, a show of philanthropy 
about it; but if true philantrophy, most 
assuredly, as any child may see, Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles were not philan- 
thropists. 

6th. Slaveholding has been sometimes 
put in the same category with polygamy 
and divorce. But this is in defiance of 
the broadest distinction known to law and 
legislation. “Granting, it is said, slavery 
to be divinely permitted under the Old 
Testament, it does not follow that the 
permission continues under the New ; for 
polygamy and divorce, once allowed, are 
not now allowable.” They have, indeed, 
been distinctly disallowed, and the law 
concerning them changed. But such is 
not the case with slave-holding. That is 
left as it was, unchanged by a single word 
or intimation. They are annulled, this 
is not, under the later Divine legislation. 
That is the difference—the difference be- 
tween a law annulled, and another law 
not annulled. By the plainest canon of 
interpretation, whatever in the Old Dis- 
pensation has not been annulled or 
changed, is lawful still. No principle is 
clearer. The Apostles held to it undoubt- 
edly, and acted upon it in this particular 
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ease, when they permitted believers to 
hold slaves, but admitted not polygamists 
into their Church; no trace of polygamy 
being found therein. All agree to this 
view except the New Lights of Utah. 
The Scriptural fact, that the old law per- 
mitting slaveholding remains unchanged, 
untouched, is entirely undeniable; but the 
present unlawfulness thereof, is, strangely 
enough, denied still, by certain New 
Lights of New England; who, assuming 
the position that slavery is a sin, and the 
most damning of all sins, do, of necessi- 
ty, excommunicate and give over to Satan, 
the whole South; nay, the whole Chris- 
tian Church of the past, with the Hebrew 
and Patriarchal Churches; nay, their own 
Puritan forefathers as well, who, in fact, 
were pro-slavery, slave-owning, and slave- 
trading. Their teachers and leaders 
(such as the kindly philanthropist, Wm. 
L. Garrison, and that transcendently 
great and lucid Hindoo-German philoso- 
pher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who late- 
ly bade us look to “the gibbet in 
Charlestown as being glorious even as 
the Cross on Calvary,”) do first, indeed 
excommunicate themselves, by openly 
denying Christ. Alas! for those—few I 
hope in number—who turn away from 
their fathers and their fathers’ God, to 
follow the wisdom of such teachers, whose 
muttered oracles come up, from the 
gloomy caverns of infidelity and atheism! 


The facts relied on in this paper, may 
be succinctly expressed thus : 


Ist Fact. God chose slaveholders as 
the heads of his earliest Church, and 
honored them in the highest degree as 
good men; spoke of their bondmen, and 


directed to bring them into covenant with 
Ilimself. 


2d Fact. God gave from Mount Sinai 
a slave code of laws, to a people over 
whom He had assumed the position of 
civil governor, wherein he initiated slave- 
holding, or established and enlarged the 
same, by directing the people where to 
buy slaves, and how to hold them, as a 
“possession and an inheritance to their 
children.” For four hundred years, God 
stood at the head of, and administered 
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this slave-holding government, without 
changing or relaxing its provisions. 

3d Fact. The Gospel was introduced 
into a slave-holding community ; and the 
Apostolic Church, under the guidance of 
God, was composed of slave-holders and 
slaves; and the masters divinely pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘ worthy of all honor; 
brethren faithful and beloved, partakers 
of the benefit;” and those who “teach 
otherwise,” condemned in terms clear and 
strong, as inspiration could find in human 
language. 

4th Fact. Our blessed Lord and Ilis 
inspired Apostles did not denounce or 
take any action against slave-holding, 
under the golden rule of love to our 
neighbour; thus demonstrating by their 
example, that this rule neither requires 
nor permits open religious opposition to 
slavery. 

Sth Fact. The Roman Government up- 
held slavery to the utmost extent, and 
both Jesus and His Apostles upheld the 
Roman Government, and required all 
Christians to do the same; “to obey 
magistrates,” and not even “speak evil” 
of those who administered the slave laws 
of the empire. 

6th Fact. The laws concerning polyga- 
my and divorce were expressly annulled 
by our Saviour; those relating to slave- 
holding were not; but remained in force, 
and the Apostles acted upon them as un- 
changed, in admitting slave-holders to 
the Church, while they excluded polyga- 
mists--not a trace of polygamy being 
found in the New Testament Church. * 

Now, it is humbly submitted, that every 
Christian mind is bound to weigh these 
divinely attested facts, with calm and 
earnest thoughtfulness. If they oppose his 
own notions, he will remember that even 
“the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men.” Surely these facts duly considered, 
do disclose distinctly, the mind of God on 
the subject in hand. Look at them un- 
mingled with human speculation, un- 
tainted by mortal breath; for as Scriptu- 
ral facts they are God’s utterances; and 
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what is their import? He who can show 
that they pronounce slavery in itself a 
sin, and slave-holders as such, sinners; 
nay, graceless reprobates, according to 
the new-born theology, may hopefully un- 
dertake to do the most impossible things. 
Surely these facts should quench the 
lurid blaze of that portentous new-light 
philanthropy, which glares around, whose 
teachings, instead of ‘‘ good will to men,” 
are bitter revilings against those whom 
God in all ages has honored, and de- 
clared by an Apostle ‘to be worthy of 
all honor as faithful brethren” of Christ. 
Who can pretend that its teachings are 
of love? but if they are not, then is it a 
new religion, the opposite of Christ’s—a 
‘religion of hate,” as it has been defined 
by one of the first men of the day who 
lives amid its utterances and beholds its 
fruits. The inexorable logic of facts de- 
monstrates it to be a religion anti-Chris- 
tian and false. It is time to speak plain- 
ly, when grave and learned senators are 
found blasphemously pronouncing that to 
be a mere relic of barbarism—a sin like 
duelling and murder—that, which was an 
element in the civil Theocracy of Jeho- 
vah, and was admitted and has continued 
to be, an element in the perpetual, spirit- 
ual Theocracy of Christ. 

For eighteen centuries there was but 
one interpretation of the facts to which I 
have called attention. For all that period, 
men understood the Scriptures to teach 
that slavery is an allowable institution, 
not a hideous sin, or any sin at all, how- 
ever undesirable as an institution of the 
State. If, then, the modern discovery, 
that the Scriptures make it a sin, is main- 
tained, the infidel asks, with resistless 
force, what are your Scriptures worth as 
a rule of life, when it takes eighteen 
hundred years of critical study to discover 
that the blackest of human sins, one 
everywhere prevalent, is any sin at all? 
Why, allowing three generations to a cen- 
tury, fifty-four generations of men, with 
your plain and perfect rule of life in 
hand, went down to the grave, their souls 





*JIt will be time to add to the number of the facts when these shall be shown to 
be insufficient—to deny them no man shall be found bold enough. 
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blackened with the life-long practice of a 
terrible crime. What then is your book 
good for? And no reply is possible, if 
slavery be a sin—and infidelity infallibly 
triumphs. 

Several religious bodies of the North 
have separated from their brethren of the 
South, because to sit at the same Lord’s 
table, or to hold any other ecclesiastical 
communion with slave-holders, is held to 
be sinful. Even a general political con- 
nection brings some taint; though a con- 
nection fur trade, for buying, selling and 
making gain, has not yet been madea 
subject of complaint. Now, it is plain, 
that for the same reason identically, 
namely, for slave-holding, these good peo- 
ple could not have communed at the same 
Lord’s table, or held any connexion with 
the Apostolic Church—never, of course 
not. For the masters then held property 
in men, their bond-servants (that is, in 
their services only, as now,) and it is this 
property interest which constitutes the 
sin as charged. If this be not a new re- 
ligion, another gospel, what could be? 
The one allows what the other disallows ; 
the one honours whom the other holds 
up to scorn and reproach; tke one saves 
whom the other damns. Ie who shall 
make the two accord, may proceed confi- 
dently to show that the Koran, the book 
of Mormon, and the Bible inculcate the 
same creed. To break the force of this, 
and justify the new abolition doctrine, it 
has been said that the gospel teaches not 
so much by precepts as by principles, 
which are “developed” as the world ad- 
vances. A wonderful development, in- 
deed, has taken place on this subject 
within these few anti-slavery years! What 
was no sin at all with Abraham and 
Moses—with Paul, and the Christian 
fathers, and the old Puritans, has sudden- 
ly “developed” itself into the most 
atrocious of human crimes! The gospel, 
indeed, teaches by principles as well as 
by precepts; and, as time passes, and 
new subjects, employments and relations 
arise, there is a certain development in 
the application of principles. But that 
the finished law of the unchangeable 
God, made upon, and applied to, a specific 
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and existing subject, has so changed that 
it now condemns as enormous guilt what 
(as this notion of development itself con- 
fesses) it did not condemn at all formerly, 
though existing everywhere, is surely, to 
a healthy Christian mind, impossible of 
belief. The notion is manifestly either a 
confusion of thought, or the surrender of 
inspiration—nonsense or infidelity. To 
believe and act as Christ and Iis apostles 
believed and acted, on a given point of 
essential right or wrong, without looking 
for anything higher or better than their 
faith and example, would seem pretty 
clearly to be the true position of a Chris- 
tian man. But let this ‘* development” 
idea pass, It is the latest barricade 
thrown up——and surely of “such stuff as 
dreams are made of”’~--by the religious 
revolutionists of the day ; and, well gene- 
raled as it is, cannot stand. No other 
than a mind obscured, or frenzied by the 
present one-idea malady, could accept the 
notion as true and sound. 

There is, palpably, such a malady 
abroad. Observe; we have, first, the be- 
clouded intellect, just quoted—then the 
disordered fancy, painting horrors in 
slave-land, purely imaginary as the poet’s 
cloud-land dreams—then the diseased 
sensibility, which weeps and wails over 
fancy sketches of sins and sorrows, not 
its own, and not near, but another peo- 
ple’s, living far away over green fields 
and swelling rivers—a people who are 
very like themselves and the rest of mor- 
tals in their sins and sorrows—and final- 
ly, we have the perverted conscience, 
that makes light of “love, peace, long 
suffering and gentleness” towards a 
neighbour, and justifies railing and revil- 
ing, not to say fire and sword, against 
him—all for philanthropy and the love 
of God! 

And this strange sentimental malady 
of the century is manifestly epidemic. 
It has spread far and wide over the North, 
lighting on city after city, village after 
village, workshop after workshop, espe- 
cially in old Massachusetts, once so 
sound, robust and heroic. England, too, 
has been visited. There, not a few may 
be found whose ears are ever turned west- 
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ward, intently listening across the wide 
ocean, to catch the groans of contented 
Christian negroes, fast advancing in in- 
telligence, and better off, both for comfort 
and improvement, than any other consid- 
erable portion of that people on earth. 
Only through ignorance, or misconcep- 
tion of their condition at the South and 
elsewhere, will any man venture to deny 
this to be the fact. Most other races are 
better off than is the African, wherever 
found, The black race demands, there- 
fore, great sympathy in its deep depres- 
sion. In its enfeebled, childhood-like 


state, it solicits, what above all things 


childhood needs, kindly but authoritative 
restraint. ‘There are, no doubt, evils 
and sorrows among that people, whether 
bond or free, which need to be amended 
and assuaged. But are there no evils 
and sorrows to be amended and assuaged 
among the more favoured nations? Eng- 
land regards herself at the head of Chris- 
tian and civilized nations. The wealthiest 
of all, free and powerful, she possesses 
beyond others the means to correct the 
evils and relieve the sorrows of her peo- 
ple. Let the philanthropist, then, visit 
her great factories. Among the million 
of operatives, let him mark the numbers 
of cadaverons men, pale women, and 
rickety children, cooped up in overheat- 
ed, dusty, poisoned rooms. Let him then 
go forth and lay his ear on the green sod 
of his happy island, horfey-combed with 
mines, and listen for the sighs and sor- 
rows of the weak and weary, troglodyte 
population beneath. What may he hear 
from those thousands upon thousands of 
Anglo-Saxon blood and English hearts— 
begrimed, emaciated—men, women and 
children, often born and nurtured in those 
sunless depths—their life-long home of 
toils and tears—where they dig for bread, 
breathing sickly gases, amid chilling 
damps and darkness; do these English 
bosoms ever heave and swell with groans 
—heavy, helpless, hopeless groans? Pos- 
sibly; but the modern “ good Samari- 
tan” passes by on the other side. Even 
his quickened sense does not hear a whis- 
per from below, and the poor sufferers 
are left unavenged, unaided, unwept, be- 
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cause forsooth they are free—free to toil 
and rot in their caverns, with no one to 
care for them; no one of better fortune, 
whose interest and legal obligation would 
bind him to provide for their comfortable 
support, in return for moderate sun-light 
labour. Are not “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” the glorious An- 
glo-Saxon birth-right, boon enough for 
them? And so the demented philan- 
thropist turns away to exhaust his ener- 
gies of unavailing sympathy on the easy, 
full-fed African, beyond sea, in the open 
sunlight, and amid balmy breezes, per- 
chance picking cotton with thumb and 
finger from the opening bolls, instead of 
spinning and weaving the same in suffo- 
cating rooms; or swinging the heavy 
pick-axe, or dragging the human coal-cart 
fifty fathoms under ground. Is the rem- 
edy for these and such like miseries to be 
postponed till universal freedom is attain- 
ed, and the whole earth becomes one 
beautiful French dead-level, of “ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity?” Alas, then, 
for the hopes of vast multitudes of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and of every other race, 
save the Ethiopian; and, alas, for that 
too! 

No man can show from the Scriptures 
that God loves slavery. The Bible pre- 
sents all men as standing equal before 
their Creator, and is thus the great spring 
and source of civil liberty. In His 
Word, God limits slavery and protects 
the free in their freedom, by annexing 
the penalty of death to the crime of steal- 
ing and selling a man. In His provi- 
dence, Ile makes a way to freedom for | 
every people, as they become fitted for it; 
when alone it comes asa blessing. This, 
all history demonstrates. When it is 
considered how God deals with the sub- 
ject of slavery in His Word, and how 
He has dealt with it in His providence 
among the nations, through past ages, 
why may not this institution be conceiv- 
ed of, rather why must it not be taken, 
as part of a wise economy, which He 
employs, as He employs strong institu- 
tions of government, for the ordering of 
affairs in this disordered world, among a 
race depraved, lawless and utterly uncon- 
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trollable by any possible force of moral 
suasion, even by the authority of the Om- 
nipotent? Slavery is only of this fallen 
world. Liberty, under many necessary 
checks, comes to us as the companion of 
virtue and intelligence. It is more a 
thing of Heaven than of earth. What 
would universal, unchecked liberty and 
equality make of this world but a perfect 
Pandemonium? Restraint, control, sub- 
jection, in short, to some force, moral, 
physical or political—all used of God, as 
seen in revelation—is the great want 
among men: and is, emphatically, a ne- 
cessity for the advancement of ignorant 
‘and degenerate races; that is, to effect 
their submission to the divine law of la- 
bour, and keep them from preying upon 
each other. This subject is less under- 
stood perhaps than any other spoken of 
in Christendom.* 

It may relieve the stress of this sub- 
ject on some minds, to notice that slave- 
holding is not strictly a question of mo- 
rals and religion at all—not more so than 
any other of the social institutions of 
mankind. Itis dealt with in the Holy 
Scriptures always as a matter of civil 
government—undoubtedly so. The rela- 
tion of master and bondman is spoken 
of, and never with censure, as an existing 
Jact, and rules of conduct under that re- 
lation are prescribed for both parties. In 
other words, slave-holding is regulated 
precisely as other social institutions found 
among men are regulated—upon the prin- 
ciples of virtue and human brotherhood. 
The family itself, with or without slaves, 
is, in its true and Scriptural idea, a little 
commonwealth or kingdom, of which the 
children and the servants, bond or hired, 
are citizens or subjects, and the master 
of the house is governor, or sovereign 
ruler. He must give to all in their sta- 
tions, what is “just and equal.” In this 
his duty and virtue, or morality, consist. 
The citizens and subjects of this minia- 
ture realm must be respectful, obedient 
and faithful in service, to their head, as 
well as loving to each other; and herein 





their duty and morality in that relation 
consist. But take slave-holding either 
way. Asa question of morals, or as one 
in intimate connection with morals, and 
the appeal here made to “the law and to 
the testimony” of the Unerring Mind, 
must be accepted as the true and deci- 
sive one. The decision thereupon has 
appeared, at every point, too plain to be 
misapprehended ; and that decision must 
be received and confided in as true and 
final, or otherwise we forfeit the name 
and style of Christian people. We fall 
back among the heathen; or among cer- 
tain philosophers of the day—falsely 
enough so called—and find ourselves in 
a dark and gloomy region, where the pale 
ghosts of moral and religious ideas wan- 
der, unsettled forever. If anything may 
be boldly affirmed, surely this may be, 
that the decision of the Bible is, not— 
that this institution, as a hideous monster 
of iniquity, has reposed unrgbuked in 
the bosom of the Church, the Bride of 
Christ, from the beginning of the world! 

The subject in hand has not only been 
carried into morals and religion, and false- 
ly regarded as a purely ethical one, but 
taken also into party politics. A little 
history explains it. A pure-minded zea- 
lot across the waters in the past century, 
struck a faint spark of abolitionism. It 
kindled abroad slowly—was brought over 
and kindled slowly here. After awhile, 
it caught the attention of certain cunning 
craftsmen in politics. Soon they set 
themselves earnestly to fan it into a blaze 
for their own ends. Succeeding in this, 
under false pretences—the moral and re- 
ligious—they have been seen for twenty 
years, busily employed in shaping by the 
light and heat of that blaze, the gods 
they worship—Popularity, Place and 
Power. Men of like ingenuity are want- 
ing nowhere in our land. Let them ply 
their trade—not however unrebuked, 
when they would sacrifice to their idols, 
both the public peace, and the immortal 
interests of truth and religion. 

In conclusion, let the attention of 





*This will hardly be doubted by any one who reads Dr. Bledsoe’s incomparable dis- 
cussion of the subject, in his book entitled “ Liberty and Slavery.” 
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thoughtful minds be called to a remarka- 
ble Jaw of compensation, by which God 
in the arrangement of his providence in 
regard to slavery, makes large amends to 
the bondman for his loss of personal li- 
berty. In His economy, God lays upon 
the master’s shoulders, that which consti- 
tutes the great load and burden of life to 
every poorman. What is the chief mise- 


\ ry of poverty and labour, but the painful 


anxieties and struggles, often almost 
hopeless, to make provision for a family ; 
to furnish food, clothing, a home, a phy- 
sician in sickness and support in old age. 
From this galling burden of the poor, 
God frees the slave. With a heart so re- 
lieved from care and bitter anxiety, he 
goes furth to his labour day by day, and 
the master trudges on in life hy his side, 
carrying, so to speak, that poor man’s 
wife and children as a load upon his 
back; and this, together with his great 
and solemn responsibilities, make the 
master feel as he is often heard to say, 
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that of the two, he has the harder task. 
God does not love slavery.* It is an in- 
stitution of government and guardian- 
ship, which He sometimes employs to 
bring back degenerated races, whose li- 
berty to follow nature sunk them where 
they are, and would continue to sink 
them lower and lower towards the brute. 
The idea of the inherent wickedness of 
slavery, is becoming heated to the point 
of explosion: whether the rage will 
quietly subside, or whether, like some 
other false religious ideas of past ages, it 
will pass away amid terrible convulsions 
of society, God only knows. Baseless in 
reason, as in Scripture, like the wild 
frenzy of the old Crusades, this epidemic 
“ African fever” shall infallibly pass 
away; not, perhaps, till it has disjoined 
and destroyed this otherwise sound and 
well compacted body of States, glorious 
in their youth and strength and happy 
promise, 





* God does not love the universal lot of labour and sorrow, to which all men are in 
bondage by his own assignment. Gen. iii. 17, 19; Lam. iii. 33. 





TOM JOHNSON’S COUNTRY COURTING. 


CANTO I. 


Tom Johnson went a-courting once 


A rosy, laughing, country lassie. 
Tom, city-bred and college-learned, 
But Bess was country, coy and saucy. 


Tom went with Bessie’s brother home, 


To have a summer country visit. 


Tom needed country air he said, 


“ How could his business ever miss it?” 


Tom had a sweetheart too in town, 


A high-bred, proud imamorata. 


Tom's pride was all in love with her; 


A serious love, no trifling matter. 


A lady-love to dream about, 
Fit heroine for such a hero— 
Whose hand would make him envied too; 
“ Who'd waste his love upon a Zero?” 
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Tom never thought of Bessie once 
Upon the road until he met her; 
Or, if at all, what would she do 

To catch a beau so much her better. 


He thought about his city love, 

And if his trip would make her lonely; 
Then, of himself;j—-man’s usual thought, 
Who never thinks of others only. 


Now Bessie thought about him too, 

John’s friend, this famous city lawyer; 
But Bessie had a spice of pride, 

“No man on earth should ever awe her!” 


John wrote she must not lose her heart, 

(The rogue! he knew ’twas what he wanted,) 
But Bessie winked her eye at that, 

And answered scorn in looks undaunted. 


“Humph! Lose her heart! She’d let him know, 
The sentimental, simpering dandy! 

She was no-bread-and-buttér Miss, 

To give her heart for sugar candy.” 


Down came the hustling, bustling stage, 

Out John and Tom and trunks were tumbled. 
Tom caught a Tartar in her hand, 

But Bessie’s saucy eyes were humbled. 


But “never mind! his eyes should yet 

Pay for hers dropping at their boldness.” 

And “never mind! I'll make her want 

The hand she dropped with so much coldness.” 


The dressing-bell rings. Off they go! 

“The flirt!”—“ The fop!"—“ Beneath my notice.” 
Each wonders what the other thought,— 

Nor cares a straw for what that thought is. 


Therefore they dress with greatest care, 
Till sweating hot with toil and bother; 
Perhaps to show how much they thought 
Themselves each better than the other. 


Alas! their pride! When supper comes 
Tom tries to hand a cup across her; 
Just then she turns to call the boy, 
And shakes the cup off from the saucer. 


Tom starts to catch it, tilts his chair, 
His button catches in the cover; 
John jumps to save it, but too hard, 
John, table, all go crashing over! 
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Now is there universal ruin, 

Alas! their breeches, coats, and dresses! 
A dab of butter on her head, 

Shines like a star amid her tresses. 


Tom’s lap and legs are drenched with tea, 
White breeches, but there is no helping; 
Her poodle, drowned in buttermilk, 

Flirts off a shower, and goes to yelping. 


Bessie and Tom aghast get up, 

And grin forlornly at each other; 
John roars with laughter at them both, 
Was ever such a heartless brother? 


The old folks send them off up stairs 

To change their clothes, and wash their faces, 
While careful servants clean the room, 

And busy brooms remove all traces. 


“T’ve done it now,” said Tom up stairs, 
While peeling off his socks and breeches, 
“Td like to crack that waiter’s head,— 
Confound it! what a fool the wretch is. 


“And there! she’s giggling at me now,— 
A pretty thing to laugh at, this is; 

As if it was’nt all her fault,—- 

So much for ill-bred country Misses !— 


-—" Fire! Water! Help! Somebody come! 
Run! Quick! The bed is all a-blazing!” 
Up, up they rush, old, young, white, black, 
Up stumbling, pitching, tearing, racing! 


Up buckets, pitchers, pails, and tubs. 

“Who?” “Where?” “Get off me!” “ What’s the matter ?”’ 
One fills his boots in reckless haste, 

Another brings a hat of water. 


In butting, bumping, in they rush. 

Down on Tom’s trunk a negro stumbles ; 
No more for Tom his Sunday clothes! 
Splash! in his tray the bucket tumbles. 


Tom never sees it. Hard at work, 

The blazing bedclothes keep him steady. 
They drown the bed, the fire is out, 
Mouth full of questions all stand ready. 


“Why, Mr. Johnson, how----,’ cries Bess, 


“Just in,”’----but stops in crimson blushes, 
For there stands Tom in coat, and vest, 
And shirt, and 


for the door he rushes. 
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One moment Bessie burns with shame, 

The next she bursts in screams of laughter; 
Down through the passage Tom tears on, 
As if Old Nick himself were after! 


He tries the first door which he meets, 
’Tis locked. He swears, and tries another, 
It opens to him, in he goes— 


“Get out!” shrieks Bessie’s old grandmother. 


Off for the stairs he headlong breaks, 
His coat tail catches in the railing; 
Off goes his coat, and all in white, 


Out through the front-door Tom goes sailing. 


The cabin niggers meet him there, 
The noise had set the quarters boiling; 
Plump in the cook's arms pitches Tom, 


“Ugh, ugh! A ghos’!” she screams, recoiling. 


“ A ghos’! a ghos’!” All scramble back, 

Till from the house comes “Catch him! catch him!” 
They rush in chase, but Tom bolts on, 

Tam ’Shanter’s race alone could match him. 


“Oh! oh!” he groaned, “To catch me so!” 
Poor Tom was nearly mad with chafing, 
“Tl never hear the last of it!---- 

Confound that girl! she’ll die with laughing !” 


On, on! o’er wall, hedge, ditch, and fence! 

No matter where. They shall not find him. 

“ Hold on!” “Stop!” “Catch him!” “Which way?” “Where?” 
Redoubled ring the yells behind him. 


Swift as Camilla on he flies, 

On, on, like fate, the mggers bawling! 

“ Plague take these briars!----Oh! my foot!” 
Bump o’er a pig Tom tumbles sprawling. 


The startled pigs in wonder squeal; 

Up scrambles Tom. No time for stopping! 
With knees half skinned, and foot in hand, 
He does his best. His best is hopping. 


Hop, hop! Too slow, they’ll catch you, Tom! 
Down goes his other foot, poor fellow! 

The niggers thunder in his rear, 

The dogs are up, the cattle bellow! 


The corn-field gate before him stands, 
He hurries through, forgets to latch it, 


The cattle see the open gate; 
A chance for corn! They quickly snatch it. 
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He hides him in the bushes near, 
In pour the cattle faster, faster ; 
“Ho there! The cows are in the corn! 


Out with them, boys! Quick!” shouts their master. 


“Here!” “Head them off!” “Run!” “Here they come! 
The frightened cattle swarm about him. 

Poor Tom! His troubles have no end, 

Out from his hiding place they rout him. 


* There goes the rascel let em in, 

Quick! Catch him, boys. The rogue’s been stealing ;”’ 
Shouts Bessie’s pa, forgetting Tom, 

On, on he stumbles, staggering, reeling. 


On, on, through flying sticks and stones, 
Tom dodges as he best is able. 
The night is dark, his track is lost, 


Another chance, Tom, there’s the stable! 


Through muck and mire he reaches it, 
Good luck! The loft-door is wide open ; 
He staggers up the crazy steps, 

Though dark, he manages to grope in. 


“Up here, at least, I’m out of reach,” 
Thought Tom. “At last the danger’s over!”’ 
Just then a feed-hole lets him through 

Into the rack. (Tom is in clover!) 


He tries to clamber up again, 

The floor above just foils his fingers ; 
Below, like ratin trap, he’s caged, 

There he must wait while darkness lingers. 


All night long Tom is on the rack, 
With tickling straws and burrs tormented ; 
The rats run up and down his legs 
Until they run him half demented. 


As dying man in Chol’ra’s gripe, 

Calls death to rid him of his sorrow, 

Yet dreads it more than present pain, 
Tom wishes now, now dreads to-morrow. 


Day comes at last, and rats and mice 
Like gobling vanish at its breaking— 
He slumbers half an hour, until 

The hostler wakes him with a shaking. 


Like rat from trap in pussy’s mouth, 
Out in the nigger’s arms he bounces; 
Now, fist and scull, in twilight dull, 
Right on his foe each hero pounces. 
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Tom gets a black eye right away, 

The nigger is the hardest hitter ; 

And now they clench, and down they go 
Rough-roll-and-tumble in the litter. 


“Take dat! You rott’n, sneak’n rogue!” 

“Oh, oh! my nose!” Tom squirms and twitches. 
“ You'll steal ole master’s corn agin, 

I reckon, hoss! Hi! whar’s yo’ breeches ?— 


“Oh! murder! master! oh! Please don't! 
I never knowed—oh mussy, master!” 
Tom's bottled wrath, uncorked at last, 
Pours out upon him fast and faster. 


“Hush up your racket, right away, 

You'll have the whole house here, confound you; 
I'll ram this bridle down your throat! 

Shut up, I say, you yelping hound you! 


“ What are you grinning at, you fool? 

Humph! well! I s’pose I do look funny— 

I left my pants up at the house— 

Here,—lend me yours,—come, here's some money. 


“T'm staying at your master’s house— 

Last night—the fire,— Miss Bess,—no,—(drat her, )— 
Got from the house,—got lost,—came here 

Up in the loft,—slipped through,—no matter. 


“Come, come! I want your pants and shoes ;” 
The nigger rubbed his back and grumbled ; 
Now was his time to have revenge, 

“T’ll pay you back, ole hoss!” he mumbled. 


“ Well, well! I thrashed you ‘most too hard ;” 
Poor Tom! He had to beg abjectly. 

“T want them only half an hour, 

I swear I'l] send them back directly. 


“ Here—all the money in my vest,— 
I didn’t mean to—there,—don’t worry, 
Come, quick! Before the house is up, 
Don’t be so slow, I’m in a hurry!” 


The nigger slowly pulls them off; 

Tom jerks them on, all torn and tattered, 
And next his shoes, a mile too big! 

At every step they scraped and clattered. 


He gains the house, and sneaks around 
To creep unnoticed to his chamber; 
Just at the door the dogs rush out, 

And up a tree he has to clamber. 
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Poor Tom! was ever luck like his? 


At every turn new woes salute him. 


Bess hears the noise, looks out, and screams: 


“ A thief, John! 


Here, your gun! 


Come, shoot him!” 


Now, white and black, in headlong pack, 


Rush out from kitchen, house, and quarter. 


And sticks and stones assail his bones; 


Poor Tom! Thou arta very martyr. 


“Tt’s me!” “Who’s me?” 


“Tom Johnson.” 


“ What!” 


“ How in the world—” “run, fetch the ladder!” 


“ Whew! bless me Tom, where have you been? 
Your face is like a blown-up bladder!” 


“Where did you get those breeches from?” 
“ My gracious! what has happened to you?” 
“We hunted for you half the night—~” 


“T swear your mother wouldn’t know you!” 


Here, like the Greeks,* I'll draw the veil 
On this heart-rending scene of sorrow ; 
John takes him off up stairs to bed, 


And there we'll leave him till to-morrow. 





* The Greek tragedians in their tragedies, never allowed on the stage any scene cal- 


culated to shock the feelings. 


Thus the catastrophe in their plays was frequently only 


intimated by a narrator, and did not appear before the public gaze. 
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BY CAPT, HENRY SHAKESPEAR. 


A BOAR HUNT. 


In the month of January, 1851, I was 
out hog-hunting at a village some ten 
miles from Hingolee, in the Deccan, and 
beating the sugar-cane at daylight with- 
out success. A villager came up to me 
and said, ‘‘ What are you beating the 
cane for? If you want to see a hog, 
come with me, I’ll show you one.” Fall- 
ing at the time to the rear of my horse, 
he whispered to a native officer of the 
cavalry regiment I then commanded, 
“The sahib won’t be able to kill him, he 
is such a monster; we are afraid to go 


near the place where he lives.”’ My first 
impression was that he was the owner of 
the sugar-cane, and wished to allure us 
away from it; however, I promised him 
a present if he would show us his large 
friend. On this he gaily led the way, 
until, coming over the brow of a hill 
about half a mile from the cane, he stop- 
ped dead, and pointed to an object ina 
dhall field below us, saying: “There he 
is.” In the mist of the morning this ap- 
peared to me likea large blue rock, much 
too large for a hog; however, the object 
moved, or rather, got up, and there was 
no mistaking it. 





* Recently published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
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About a hundred and twenty yards on 
the other side of him was a deep corrie, 
or fissure in the hills, thickly wooded: 
this evidently was his stronghold, and if 
he chose to make his rush for it there 
was no chance of being able to intercept 
and spear him. Thinking it possible that 
he might not run, but fight at once, l 
started to gallop round the field and place 
myself between the boar and his strong- 
hold. The native officer with me was a 
very good rider, a man well known for 
his courage, and for being one of the 
best spearsmen and horsemen in the Ni- 
zam’s cavalry: he was mounted on a 
good Arab horse. I was on an imported 
Arab mare; she having been sent by the 
Pacha of Egypt to the Nawab of the Car- 
natic, and sold at auction at Madras, 
whence I had procured her. It was about 
the first time I had ridden her hunting. 

We galloped rvund, and stood behind 
the hedge of the field, waiting fur the 
beaters to come up, and if possible to 
drive the fellow away from the hill. 
Standing, as I was, behind a hedge con- 
siderably higher than my mare’s head, I 
did not see the boar. The duffadar, who 
was some thirty yards to my left, but 
looking over a lower part of the hedge, 
shouted out, ** Look out! here he comes.’’ 
The mare was standing still, and I had 
but just time to drop my spear-point, 
which caught the boar in his rise: the 
blade was buried in his withers. The 
beautiful mare, from her standing posi- 
tion, cleared with one bound the boar, 
spear and all, as this was carried out of 
my hand; then, suddenly turning, was 
in a moment in her stride after the hog. 
The latter had but seventy yards to reach 
the edge of the cover, so I shouted to the 
Doffadar Allahoodeen Khan, ‘ There 
goes my spear: spear him!” Justas the 
boar struck the first branch of the jungle 
with his back, breaking my spear in two, 
the duffadar closed with him in a mo- 
ment. The boar, having been missed by 
the spear, was under the horse, and thus 
for thirty yards the latter, literally lifted 
off his legs, was plunging and kicking 
until the rider came tothe ground. For- 
tunately, I had three dogs out with us, 
and having shouted to let them go, they 


came up and took off the attention of the 
boar at the moment I thought he was on 
the duffadar. The latter had fallen on 
his sword and broken it, so that he was 
utterly helpless, fur I had not then ob- 
tained another spear. 

In the next moment the boar and dogs 
had disappeared in the jungle; which 
was, as I before remarked, his strong- 
hold. Immediately I procured a spear, I 
rode up the face of the hill, and round 
the further end of the corrie I heard the 
dogs baying the boar below me; but it 
was impervious, and, from rock and jun- 
gle, was inaccessible to the horse. Look- 
ing towards the spot from whence I had 
come, and across to the opposite side of 
the corrie, I saw the duffadar again 
mounted, and shouted to him, ‘* Lend me 
a big spear; come down and let us spear 
him on foot: he is killing the dogs.” 
The man replied, “ For Heaven’s sake, 
sahib, don’t attempt it on foot!” It then 
suddenly occurred to me that this was 
the native officer who, a year before, when 
out with another party, had been dread- 
fully wounded by a wild boar: on that 
occasion the boar knocked him down, and 
stripped the flesh off his thighs. At this 
moment, up came one of my people with 
my heavy double rifle, and being still 
under the impression that the boar was 
killing the dogs, I descended on foot into 
the ravine, leaving my mare with the 
gun-carrier. Just as I got to the bottom, 
I saw the monster boar with his back to 
a tree, and three dogs looking very cau- 
tiously at him. Ile was about forty 
yards’ distance from me. 

There was an open, green space where 
the water lodged in the rains, and clear 
of jungle. At the further end stood the 
boar. Directly he saw me, putting his 
head a little down to take aim, he came 
straight at me, increasing his pace from 
the trot to the charge. 

When about fifteen yards off, he receiv- 
ed the first bullet of my rifle in his neck. 
Taking not the least notice of it, he came 
on, and the second barrel, fired at him at 
about five yards, broke his left under-jaw 
bone at the tusk. Fortunately I brought 
my rifle down to the charge, and striking 
it with his head, the boar sent me over on 
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my back. While running over me, he 
made a glance and wounded me in the 
leftarm. Had I not put down my rifle- 
barrel at that moment, most probably his 
tusk would have been buried in my body, 
and this interesting tale never appeared 
before the public ! 

As it was, I had two shooting-jackets 
on, it being a very cold morning; and I 
suffered more from the jar on my shoul- 
ders than from the wound. As I lay, I 
seized the end of my rifle-barrels, deter- 
mining to sell my life as dearly as possi- 
ble. To my delight, I must say, I saw 
the boar knock over the man who was 
running down with my big spear. Ife 
did not turn on either of us; for the boar 
is a noble foe, rarely turning, unless des- 
perately wounded and unable to go on, 
to mutilate a fallen enemy. The dogs 
immediately tackled him, and permitted 
me, though breathless, to get up. The 
spear-carrier looked covered with blood, 
enveloped as he was in a large white 
sheet—the usual protection of a native 
against the cold of the morning. My 
first impression was that the man was 
mortally wounded ; but I soon discovered, 
to my delight, that the blood on the 
cloth was that of the boar. The man 
valiantly affirmed that he had speared him, 
but the mud on the broad blade clearly 
denoted what an ignominious sheath it 
had found. 

The rifle-stock was cracked, and the 
pin that fastens the barrel into the stock 
much bent. Having put this to rights, I 
loaded, and, proceeding in the direction 
the boar had gone, heard a pistol shot, 
and the rush of a retreating horse. This 
was the duffadar, who had discharged his 
weapon at him, at a distance of course, 
without any damage to either party. I 
walked cautiously up to about fifteen 
hundred yards, when the boar again be- 
gan glancing at me with his very wicked 
eye. A dog’s head was very near the 
line of fire, but, determining to take the 
initiative this time, I shot the beast 
through the eye to the brain. Over he 
rolled, the biggest boar I have ever kill- 
ed: height, thirty-nine inches; length, 
not including tail, about five feet and a 
half; tusks, nine inches, 
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A pair of plough-bullocks were caught, 
and the boar, placed on a sledge formed 
of three or four branches, was with diffi- 
culty dragged by them to camp. 

I prefaced this story with stating that 
the boar is the most courageous animal 
in the jungle. There he was, with a bro- 
ken spear in his withers—the shaft stick- 
ing up a foot and a half from the blade— 
knocking over a horseman and wounding 
his horse; receiving two bullets—ten to 
the pound weight each—the first in his 
neck and throat—a very deadly part in 
all animals—the second breaking his 
jaw, and fired within a few feet of the 
muzzle; making good his charge; cutting 
down his enemy like grass, wounding 
him, then knocking over a second man 
armed with a spear; defying the dogs; 
and then, when in the act of charging 
again, shot to the brain, and dying with- 
out a groan, 

The boar, though a courageous, is not 
the most dangerous, game of India. This 
little brush was nothing to the fiercer en- 
counters which the Captain had after- 
wards with more cruel beasts. For in- 
stance, in 1850, near Hingolee, he was 
beating the brash for a wild hog when a 
panther was started. Ile followed and 
shot her, and then opened the chase after 
her male companion, He shall tell the 
story in his own way: 


FIGHT WITH A PANTHER. 


Shortly after this, a shikaree boy ran 
out of the sendbund, and told me that he 
had seen an animal with a long tail, but 
that he did not know whether it was a 
tiger or a panther. I told him to run 
back to the line of beaters, and order 
them to make a great noise; and, ex-: 
changing my spear for a double rifle, I 
galloped on ahead to the end of the thick 
part of the sendbund, and waited there 
for a shot. Some markers waved their 
hands to show that the animal had gone 
on up the bed of the river. 

I again started in that direction, when, 
hearing a shout behind me, I looked and 
saw an immense panther, more like a 
small tiger, quietly trotting out towards a 
herd of bullocks, which were about two 
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hundred yards distant. These were in a 
plain interspersed with bushes. As I 
came up to the panther, he crouched in 
one of them, and I galloped past him, 
and stood at about fifteen yards from him, 
and, though the bush was not a large 
one, could not see the animal. After a 
couple of minutes he bounded out, but 
not towards me. However, though the 
horse was not very steady when I first 
put up the rifle, I made a lucky shot and 
crippled the brute behind, which induced 
him to stop in another bush a short way 
ahead. Beyond us was babhool jungle, 
with grass and some other bushes. My 
people came up, and dismounting, as the 
horse was not steady to fire off, though a 
first-rate hog-hunter, I stood on the jungle 
side of the panther, to intercept him and 
prevent him getting intoit. The valiant 
elephant of the morning was also coming 
up with the beaters, and I directed the 
mahout (or elephant driver) to beat the 
panther out towards me. Directly the ele- 
phant approached the bush, the panther, 
with one bound, was on her back, catch- 
ing hold of the backbone with his teeth! 

I could not shoot for fear of hitting the 
elephant, which turned tail to bolt, for- 
tunately shaking the panther off when 
she swung round. I now fired and hit 
him a second time, and told the dog-boy 
to let go the dogs on him. The fresh 
Arab that I had in the morning, just 
then coming up, I jumped on his back, 
with the light double-barrel gun instead 
of the heavy rifle, and, hearing my 
favourite dog baying the panther in the 
jungle ahead, shouted to the native officer 
who just galloped up, to follow the dog. 
I also, after galloping some three hun- 
dred yards, came up, and in reply to my 
question, ‘‘ Where is the panther?” the 
duffadar said, “Ile was here this minute,” 
pointing in front of him. The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth, when 
the panther, with a roar, sprang upon my 
horse from the left side, and, before I 
could get the gun round, was hanging on 
to his quarters with his claws. The 
horse, who had been utterly careless till 
then, now sprang forward, bounding as 
high as his head; and, after some suc- 


cessive lashes out with his hind-legs, 
kicked the panther off. His open mouth 
was all this time within a foot of my 
joins, and I couid do nothing; for in 
such close quarters a gun was perfectly 
useless against an animal behind me, and 
it was as much as I could do to keep in 
the saddle. Before I could wheel my 
horse, the panther had again hidden him- 
self, but the duffadar had kept sight of 
him. Dismounting, and sending the 
wounded horse down to the river, and or- 
dering all the people, except my own 
shikarees, out of the jungle, I took upa 
position a few yards from the bush where 
the panther lay. In vain I fired into 
this, to indnce him to come out; then 
loaded the gun with shot, and instructed 
the duffadar to gallop by, firing into the 
bush, in the hopes that, as he was so fond 
of horses, he might be induced to come 
out, when I should be able to kill him 
with the rifle. This did not succeed. My 
favourite dog came to the bush, and the 
panther, without exposing more than his 
fore-leg, knocked him over, with a blow 
which opened his shoulder, and laid bare 
the bone of his fore-leg down to the toes. 

The poor dog shrank back to me, and, 
dragging him away by the neck, I sent 
him also down to the water at the river. 
I fired repeatedly into the bush, at what 
I thought was the panther; and, hearing 
a deep growl, fancied that at length I 
must have given him a death-wound. 
Walking up, however, and looking into 
the bush, I found that the panther was 
not in it. 

At this moment we heard a shriek in 
the distance. I told the duffadar to gal- 
lop to the spot, and shouted for my own 
horse. Before he came up, I saw against 
the western sky, where was the only 
light, from the sun having set, the figure 
of amanrunning. I mounted and gal- 
loped to the spot, where I found the 
duffadar with his horse wounded. It ap- 
peared that, on comping up, he shouted 
out to the man that was on the ground, 
‘“‘Where is the panther?” The reply to 
this was, “ Don’t you see he is eating 
me?” It was so dark the duffadar did 
not remark that the panther was lying on 
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the man, chewing his arm. When he 
saw this, and turned to spear the panther, 
being afraid of spearing the man, he 
missed the animal, which then clawed his 
horse; but as the panther was badly 
wounded, the horse was not much hurt. 
In vain I looked for the animal. It had 
become quite dark ; and after having col- 
lected the wounded animals, and sent to 
the village to have the wounded man 
taken into cantonments, we returned to 
the tents. 

At daybreak next morning, I first went 
to the village, to see if my orders had 
been obeyed regarding the wounded man, 
They had not; the excuse was that they 
could not get a charpoy, or bed to carry 
him on. This was now procured, and I 
saw the man started for Hlingolee. The 
poor fellow was a barber travelling from 
one village to another along the road. 
His bad fortune was to be seen by the 
wounded panther, after he had been dis- 
lodged from the bush, and he fell upon, 
and would then have killed him, had not 
we heard his shriek, and the duffadar 
come up and rescued him. I was in 
hopes, from the man being untouched by 
the claw, though severely bitten on the 
right arm and shoulder, that he would 
get over it; but on the eighth day the 
wounds mortified, and he died in the hos- 
pital. The worst part of it is, that 
though this large panther was so badly 
wounded that he remained in the jungle, 
to which I tracked him the next morning, 
for a full month after this, killing any 
stray calf or animal that went near him, 
I never recovered nor saw him again. 
He must have been severely wounded, 
from the quantity of blood found in the 
bushes, Four animals wounded, and a 
man so severely injured that he died from 
it, are a pretty good proof of the despe- 
rate fighting propensities of the large 
panther of India; called by the natives 
Taindwah, and Borebucha, correctly ; and 
very often, erroneously, Hagh, aud Shair 
—which properly mean the royal tiger. 

We add to this the story of a still more 
desperate encounter, in which the fierce 
creatures came near having their re- 
venge upon their persecutor. 
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On the 28th of December, 1858, three 
of us, being on field service at Simiriah, 
in the district of Chindwarrah, and re- 
quiring something to improve our dinner, 
agreed to go out to shoot pea-fowl; it 
being reported that there was nothing 
else in the neighbourhood. I did not 
take my heavy rifle, nor my shikaree, Who 
remained in camp, sore-footed. I had 
with me a light shot-gun, loaded with 
shot, and a little revolver carbine. We 
had scarcely got to the ground, when the 
first thing that rushed out was a neelgai, 
or blue bull. We immediately started in 
pursuit, and after I had put a bullet into 
one of my barrels, we soon became sepa- 
rated from one another. I had crossed 
through the hilly jungle to the other 
side; and while on horseback, at the 
edge of the jungle, I suddenly came 
upon two panthers. One was an im- 
mense one: but before I could dismount, 
they had both entered the jungle, and 
gone up the hill. Riding up to the top, 
I dismounted, and placing myself in 
about the position where I thought the 
panthers would come, I kept the village 
shikaree with me, and directed the three 
beaters—all I bad with me—to throw. 
stones into the bushes from the other side 
of where I wasstanding. Almost imme- 
diately the smaller panther of the two 
was roused, and putting her tail upin 
the air, she moved in my direction, when 
she stopped. I saw clearly the point of 
her left shoulder, but not her head, and 
fired the barrel luaded with ball. She 
was some twelve yards distant, and fell 
apparently dead. I then fired the barrel 
with shot at her backbone, to make sure. 
To my astonishment, she got up and 
went down the hill, every now and then 
falling forward. I saw her distinetly for 
sixty yards, and then loaded the gun 
again with one ball, and one shot-charge ; 
for I could find no other bullet. 

Having warned the village shikaree to 
keep close behind me with the heavy 
spear he had in his hand, I began to fol- 
low the wounded panther; but had 
scarcely gone twenty-five yards, when 
one of the beaters, who was on high 
ground, beckoned to me, and pointed a 
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little below him, and in front of me. 
There was the large panther sitting out, 
unconcealed, between two bushes, a 
dozen yards before me, I could not, how- 
ever, see his head; and, whilst I was 
thus delayed, he came out with a roar 
straight at me. I fired at his chest with 
a ball; and, as he sprang upon me, the 
shot barrel was aimed at his head. In 
the next moment he seized my left arm 
and the gun. Thus, not being able to use 
the gun as aclub, I forced it, crosswise, 
into his mouth, He bit the stock through 
in one place; and whilst his upper fangs 
lacerated my arm and hand, the lower 
fangs went into the gun. - His hind claws 
pierced my left thigh. He tried very 
hard to throw me over. In the mean 
while the shikaree, who, had he kept the 
spear before him, might have stopped the 
charge of the panther, had retreated some 
paces to the left. He now, instead cf 
spearing the panther, shouted out and 
struck him, using the spear as a club. In 
a moment the animal wasupon him, strip- 
ping him of my shikar bag, his turban, my 
revolving rifle, and the spear. The man 
passed by me, holding his wounded arm. 

The panther quietly crouched five 
paces in front of me. I knew my only 
chance was to keep my eyes upon him. 
Iie sat with all my despoiled property, 
stripped from the shikaree, around and 
under him. The first step I moved back- 
wards, keeping my eye on the panther, I 
fell on my back in a thorn bush, having 
slipped upon the rock. Ifere I was still 
within one spring of the animal, who ap- 
peared, as far as I coald see, to be not at 
all disabled by the fight. Nothing could 
have saved me had he again attacked ; 
but ‘“‘there’s a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft,” to look out for the life of 
the wild hunter. I retreated step by 
step, my face still towards the foe, till I 
got to my horse, and to the other beaters, 
who were all collected together some 
forty yards from the fight. 

I immediately loaded the gun with a 
charge of shot, and a bullet that I per- 
chance found; and, taking my revolver 
pistol out of the hostler, and sticking it 
into my belt, determined to carry on the 
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affair to its issue, knowing how rarely 
men recover from such wounds as mine. 
I was bleeding profusely from large 
tooth-wounds in the arm; the tendons of 
my left hand were torn open, and I had 
five claw-wounds in the thigh. The poor 
shikaree’s left arm was somewhat clawed 
up; and, if the panther was not killed, 
the superstition of the natives would go 
far to kill this man. Terribly frightened 
as he was, his wounds were not so bad as 
mine. I persuaded my horse-keeper to 
come with me; and, taking the hog-spear 
he had in his hand, we went to the spot 
where lay the weapons stripped from the 
shikaree. A few yards beyond them 
there crouched the huge panther. Again, 
I could not see bis head very distinctly, 
but fired deliberately behind his shoulder. 
In one moment he was again upon me. 
I gave him the charge of shot, as I sup- 
posed, in his face, but had no time to 
take aim. The horse-keeper, instead of 
spearing, fell upon his back. In the next 
instant the panther got hold of my left 
foot in his teeth, and threw me on my 
back. I struck at him with the empty 
gun, and he seized the barrels in his 
mouth, This was his last effort. I sprang 
up, and seizing the spear from the horse- 
keeper, drove it with both hands through 
his side, and thus killed him. I imme- 
diately had my boot pulled off. My foot 
bled profusely. Fortunately, the wound 
was in the thin part of the foot, and not 
in the instep or ancle; but the teeth had 
met. It was now dark; and had I been 
unwounded, it would have been useless to 
attempt to search for the smaller wounded 
panther. This male measured eight feet 
two inches, and was one of the largest 
and most determined panthers I have ever 
seen. In examining his body, I found 
that my first bullet had struck him in 
the throat, and gone nearly through him: 
the shot charge had cut off one of his 
fore-paws. In the second attack, the bul- 
let had gone under his backbone, and 
through his body: the shot charge had 
cut his other fore-paw almost to pieces. 

Those who would follow the intrepid 
hunter through adventures, of which 
these are specimens, must get the book. 
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[November 


TOMY WIFE. 


Long has the tuneful lyre of youth 


Been sleeping in the dust; 


No sweet refrain, no joyous note, 


Which tell of love and trust. 


No waking echoes spring to life 


To please the list’ning ear; 


No mellow strain elates the soul 


With sympathetic cheer. 


Yet, in my heart the tendrils twine 


In wreaths of vernal glow— 
As fresh and bright and beautiful 


As bloomed they long ago. 


‘Tis thine own hand and tender voice, 


And thine the friendly gaze, 


Which keeps the fires of youthful love 


Unceasingly ablaze. 


And should they die ?—should this warm heart 


Become the seat of gloom ? 


Oh, no! dear one; forbid it not! 


Go with me—to the tomb! 


Thine, thine, my dearest, thine it is, 


In thy deep heart of love, 


To make this world in truth to me 


A semblance to that above. 


*THE MUSQUITOE. 


The Musquitoe is perhaps the most dis- 
agreeable creature of the whole animal 
kingdom. No one who has not lived for 
some time ina place teeming with moist 
vapors, can form any conception of the 
continual torture to which the inhabit- 
ants of such places are subjected. The 
musquitoes which in the cities of dry 
countries fly about the light at night, are 
but harmless beings compared with those 
which are found in countless swarms in 
swampy regions and along the banks of 
large rivers. 

These musquitoes are insects provided 
with suckers, and are everywhere alike, 
be they called gnats, musquitoes or ma- 


ringoons ; they differ in size, but the cha- 
racteristic organ, the proboscis, is the 
same in all the species, whether in the 
West Indies, on the Gaboon river, in 
Sweden, or in Lapland. 

The sucker is on the forepart of the lit- 
tle head of the animal, and if we will 
allow the insect to bite us we can exam- 
ine it without difficulty with a magnify- 
ing glass, when, after filling himself with 
blood, he draws it out of the skin. It is 
very long in proportion to the body of the 
insect, of a cylindrical form, swelled out 
a little at the end, and in it lies, as ina 
shield, the sting of the sucker. 

This consists of five little lancets, 
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which look like silk threads, and run out 
to a very fine point; two of them have at 
their points teeth turned backwards. 
When the insect is about to bite, he 
pushes out this sting and applies it to 
the skin, crowding it in deeper and deep- 
er, until the sheath rests against the skin, 
through which the string has penetrated. 
Through this pipe he then sucks as much 
blood as he wants. 

This little puncture and the loss of a 
drop of blood would not matter much 
were there not a swelling at the spot and 
an unendurable sensation of itching. 
The insect, before beginning to suck, in- 
jects a caustic fluid into the wound, to 
make the blood more fluid and easy to 
suck out. This fluid creates great irrita- 
tion in the surrounding tissue, soon 
amounting to inflammation. We can, 
then, call the animal a winged serpent in 
miniature, a diminutive dragon. 

Every country has its own remedy 
against the bite of the insect. In one 
place vinegar is used, in another laven- 
der water, oil, or other liquids. The most 
rational treatment is to squeeze out of 
the wound one or two drops of blood, and 
with it tie poison which inflames the 
flesh. Some philosophers have attributed 
bloodthirstiness only to female musqui- 
toes; what, then, do the males live upon? 
It is certain, at any rate, that when they 
can find no animal whose skin is thin 
enough for them to penetrate, they live 
upon the sap of plants, showing a par- 
ticular preference for the blossoms of the 
willow. The musquito has two wings 
and six feet, likened by Reaumur to stilts; 
a cylindrical body, striped likewise, and 
a small head with two large compound 
eyes. The proboscis is long, horny, stiff 
and perpendicular, and they have anten- 
nee consisting of fourteen joints, feather- 
ed on the male. 

The females lay their eggs on the wa- 
ter, generally in August. If watched, 
they will be seen holding on with four 
legs to some leaf or branch which pro- 
jects over the water, while they cross 
the two hind legs and lay their eggs, one 
after another, in the angle formed by 
them. When all the eggs are deposited 
in this angle, forming a large mass, they 
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suddenly shake their legs, and the eggs 
are thrown down into the water, where 
they float about freely until they are 
hatched. Each female lays at least three 
hundred eggs, and does this several times 
during the year. The eggs are of an 
oval form, and perpendicularly glued to- 
gether in masses swimming upon the wa- 
ter like little rafts. They are at first 
white, but become green after a few kours, 
and afterward gray. In two days the 
larvee are hatched out, and swim around 
with a very jerky motion. They may 
almost always be found where, as is gen- 
erally the case in the country, rain-water 
is collected in hogsheads or barrels. They 
will be seen to come to the surface of the 
water very often; this is for the purpose 
of breathing; their respiratory organ is 
situated at the posterior extremity of the 
body. In two weeks they change into a 
pupa, which still remains upon the sur- 
face of the water, and after a week, bursts 
open, and the perfect musquitoe flies out 
as if shot from underneath the water. 
Nature, out of kindness to the animals 
which are the victims of the musquitoe, 
places a great many difficulties in the 
way of their multiplication; the larvze 
and the pupa are destroyed in large quan- 
tities by little fishes, and the musquitoes, 
when hatched, are the favorite food of 
many birds, particularly of the swallows, 
as well as of dragon-flies and other in- 
sects. 

The musquitoe is common to the whole 
world, and every latitude furnishes its 
particular variety. In Lapland the in- 
habitants of swampy plains are obliged 
to cover their faces with straw, and at 
night to kindle great fires to keep off this 
terrible plague. Under the tropics the 
maringoons often make human existence 
a torture. Reclus says, in his Studien 
am Mississippi: 

Among the reptiles, from the alligator 
to the rattle-snake, there are indeed trou- 
blesome and horrible beasts, but the 
curse, the scourge of Louisiana, and 
what at many times converts life into an 
unbroken martyrdom, is a little insect, 
the maringoon. Nothing can kill this 
animal, neither the floods of the rainy 
s2ason, nor yet the frosts of winter. All 
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day long we see swarms of them flying 
about on every side, and all night long 
we hear the never-ending, hateful hum of 
their wings; they penetrate the closest 
folds, and fall upon their victims with a 
horrid ery of victory, On the banks of 
running water they are not quite so 
abundant, but in plantations surrounded 
by swamps they are so innumerable that 
it is almost impossible to stop in such a 
place for a moment to read or do any- 
thing of the kind; one must travel very 
fast. While you are sitting at meals, a 
huge fly-brush is constantly moved over 
the table to prevent the maringoons from 
participating in the repast. On the banks 
of Lake Ponchartrain, no one who is not 
accustomed to the country can spend half 
a dozen evenings out of doors succes- 
sively, and not be driven mad. Out of 
the pools squirming with life which sur- 
round you, fresh clouds of maringoons 
rise every day, and at every step which 
you take you are covered with black 
masses of greedy insects, who sink their 
thousands of bills into your body, and 
suck your blood out of the thousands of 
wounds. You may frighten them away 
or crush them; others yet more greedy 
rush into their places, and there remains 
for you no other escape than to rush, 
blind, raging and despairing, like the 
horses of the prairies fullowed by the 
gad-fly, to the nearest river, The plan- 
ters who live in these miserable places 
endeavour to pass as much of their time 
as possible under nets of silk gauze, and 
the negroes besmear themselves with 
mud before going to the sugar-fields to 
work ; nevertheless their life is a torment. 
It is therefore no wonder that the selling 
price of two plantations, otherwise of 
equal value, often varies by from twenty 
to thirty thousand dollars, as one is more 
or less infested by the maringoons than 
the other. 

What are called maringoons in Louisi- 
ana are called musquitoes in the West 
Indies; they are the same blood-thirsty 
animals in spite of the difference in name. 
In the tropical regions of America they 
are called musquitoes also; they leave 
the same burning sensation behind them, 
and have the same metallic-sounding 
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hum, which rings upon the ear like a 
child’s trumpet. 

The old Caribs and the natives of Gui- 
ana cover their bodies with the red juice 
of the fruit of the urucu-tree, pressed in 
oil, and the queer colours in which they 
paint themselves appear to serve the pur- 
pose merely of covering them with a var- 
nish to keep off the musquitoes. 

On the western coast of Africa they 
are called maringoons; the name has 
been imported into our southern States 
with the slaves. The negroes there have 
no other means of keeping them off and 
enjoying quiet rest than to build a great 
fire and fix their sleeping-places at a cer- 
tain height above it. The heat and smoke 
from the fire they think much less dif_i- 
cult to bear than the bite of the marin- 
goons. 

In the West Indies European civiliza- 
tion has invented better means of defense 
against these insects than the urucu-var- 
nish and oil or roasting fire. There, in 
the swampy places, the beds are sur- 
rounded with musquitve-nets, which are 
let down when one goes to bed. People 
who are acquainted with poverty under 
the tropics think themselves fortunate if 
they can get something to cover the hands 
and face only. 

An Englishman who had lived in seve- 
ral parts of South America, and was the 
very type of prudence and foresight, had 
a wonderful bed which he invented, and 
which he considered proof against mus- 
quitoes and vermin of all kinds; he car- 
ried iton all his travels. It was likea 
fortress; the boards were made of the 
locust-tree, the hardest of woods. Four 
massive posts bore a sort of canopy of 
proved solidity; the feet of the posts 
were small and stood in vessels of water. 
Lord K. had intended this as a guard 
not only against musquitoes, but all 
the horrors of South America; it was 
so constructed as to resist the fall of a 
house in case of an earthquake, and the 
water-vessels were a perfect security 
against centipedes, spiders and rats, 
while plentiful silken curtains kept out 
the musquitoes. The happy possessor of 
this bed considered himself the best-forti- 
fied man in all South America. 
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The Cossacks of the Black Sea burn 
heaps of half-dried manure before their 
houses for the purpose of keeping off the 
musquitoes. Professor Jager gives a 
graphic account of sufferings from mus- 
quitoes on the river Kuban. Ile says 
that, though covered with wide cloaks, 
the musquitoes entered every opening, 
and, piling themselves up an inch deep, 
inflicted such painful wounds that their 
faces were so swollen they could scarcely 
recognize each other. On reaching a 
camp-fire, the horses, as soon as they 
were unharnessed, sprang into it to get 
rid of the musquitoes. It was not until 
after a week of suffering that the fever 
and inflammation subsided so that they 
could open their eyes, and his servant, in 
the madness caused by his sufferings, was 
only prevented from shooting himself by 


two athletic Cossacks. Some years they 
are much more terrible here than others ; 
then they kill large numbers of cattle, 
swarming into their nostrils, eyes, ears 
and mouths, until they throw the ani- 
mals into convulsions or kill them by 
absolute suffocation. In the little town 
of Elizabethpol, during the month of 
June, in one year, thirty horses, forty 
colts, seventy oxen, ninety calves, one 
hundred and fifty swine and four hundred 
sheep were killed by musquitoes. 

It is generally known that if the mus- 
quitoe be brushed away after he has in- 
serted his bill in the flesh, the barbed 
lancets are broken off and remain in the 
wound ; it is better to let him finish his 
repast, and to make some observations 
upon him in return for the food which 
you have given him. 





SUMMER IS OVER. 


BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 


Summer is over—the cold wind sighs; 


Flowers have ceased to smile; 


Shutting up softly their starry eyes, 


Going to sleep awhile: 

How we shall miss them, the bright, pure things, 
Scenting the hill-slope and glen, 

When o’er them Winter his snow-cloak flings, 
How we shall miss them then! 


Yonder’s a languishing perfume-gem, 
Lingering latest of all; 

Fading away on its willowy stem, 
Down by the garden wall; 

Pieasant it was when the morning dew 
Its fresh young eye empearled, 

To look far down in its depths of blue, 
And read of a far-off World. 


Who, with rich violet, gold and red, 
Spotted the Summer’s green sod ? 

The sweet blossom lifted its radiant head, 
And mutely it answered—* Gop.” 
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The signet of His wondrous powers 


On earth and sea is set, 


But the bright young flowers, the fair, sweet flowers, 
Are the Angels’ alphabet. 


Summer is over, and soon will close 


The volume of Nature, fair; 


Let us then read, while the sunlight glows, 
What they have written us there; 
Emblem of life are the beautiful flowers, 


Springing in Summer’s soft tread ; 


Blooming to-day in its sunlight and showers, 
To-morrow lie faded and dead. 


Alexandria, Va. 





Gditors Cable. 





We intended to have given quite a 
lengthy account of our summer trip up the 
Saguenay river, but the pressure of other 
matters, and the disturbed state of the pub- 
lic mind in this vicinity, in view of the 
election of a purely sectional candidate to 
the Presidency, have left us little disposi- 
tion to bestow that praise upon the climate 
and scenery of Canada and New England 
which we must have bestowed had we 
carried out our intention. Retaining the 
liveliest impressions of these countries and 
their people, for we encountered only kind- 
ness and courtesy everywhere, hearing 
nothing, seeing nothing of abolitionism, 
and still hoping against hope for tranquil- 
lity, peace and brotherhood between the 
two great divisions of the Republic, we 
give, in place of tiresome descriptions, a 
few words of advice which may be of ser- 
vice to our readers in happier times to 
come. 

For the trifling sum of $40 you can pro- 
cure in Baltimore an Excursion Ticket, 
good for the whole summer, which will 
take you by way of Sunbury and Elmira 
to the Falls of Niagara, thence to Montreal 
and Quebec, and back again by way of 


Portland, Boston and New York to Balti- 
more. Let nothing tempt you to choose any 
other route than that by the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Everybody who has tra- 
velled at all, has gone over the old route 
through Delaware and New Jersey to New 
York city, until it has become an insuffera- 
ble bore. There is nothing new to be seen 
on that route. On the other, everything is 
new, beautiful, exhilarating. Leaving Bal- 
timore in the morning, you pass a happy 
day gliding along the banks of the Susque- 
hanna river. At night, you reach Elmira, 
and get comfortable lodgings and good fare 
at the Brainard House. The next day takes 
you through the lovely valleys of the Che- 
mung and the Genessee. If you choose, 
you may stop in Buffalo, but this you will 
hardly do. You will go straight on and 
sup at the Falls. By all means, select the 
Canada side. The International Hotel is 
well kept, and the current baths of the Ca- 
taract House are delightful, to say nothing 
of the view of the Rapids from the porches 
and the easy access to Goat Island: but 
the view of the Falls from the Clifton 
House more than compensates for all this. 
The attendance is excellent, the fare the 
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best the country affords. You will find 
Dunklee as fine a fellow as ever breathed. 
The very sight of Sam Shears’ face will 
put you in a good humour, and act like a 
tonic upon your digestive functions. You 
will see a different and, as a general thing, 
a better class.of people than on the Amer- 
ican side. 

Don’t attempt to “do” the Falls in a 
day or even two days. Take a week, two 
weeks. There are thousands of things to 
interest and charm you. The scenery is 
grand beyond description, the climate truly 
Elysian. The wonder is that Southerners 
do not spend the entire summer at the 
Falls. Expect to be much humbugged and 
swindled by the exhibitors of sights and 
the sellers of trash. Recollect that the 
Cataract is one thing worth seeing. A 
drive to Brock’s Monument will repay you 
well. The Burning Spring is no great cu- 
riosity, but the ride there is worth the time 
and trouble. Go to the Suspension Bridge. 
Take a trip on the “Maid of the Mist.” 
Drive around Goat Island, and devote the 
whole of the next day to a quiet, easy 
ramble through its woods and to the va- 
rious points of interest. Go under the 
Falls, but go ina full suit of flannel and 
nothing else. The oil-cloth shroud in which 
the guide will envelop you if you let him, 
serves only to impede your movements 
without protecting your clothes. 

Give two days to Toronto, as many (or, 
if you can spare the time, twice as many) 
to Montreal and Quebec. Don’t fail to go 
up the Saguenay. We commend the 
“ Magnet,” commanded by Capt. Howard, 
to you. The tripon the “ Magnet” is gen- 
erally a three days revel, sight-seeing all 
day and dancing all night. Carry a stock 
of thick underclothing, overcoats, shawls, 
and one of Voigtlander’s Marine glasses 
with you. Going down the St. Lawrence 
from Kingston to Montreal we met a poor 
follow from New Orleans, who was per- 
fectly blue with cold, aad suffered so much 
that, finally, he was compelled to retire 
under the blankets in his berth to get warm. 
You will get better eating on board the 
“Magnet” than at any of the Canada ho- 
tels—plain food, of the best quality, and 
well cooked. Try some ale at dinner. 
You will find it the best you ever tasted, 
unless you may have tried Kloman’s in 
Washington, D. C., or that which you will 


x 


find at a restaurant near the Place d’Armes 
in Montreal. 

Make up a party next summer—half a 
dozen ladies and as many gentlemen. 
Don’t forget the ladies. There is literally 
no enjoyment anywhere, but especially on 
a pleasure trip, without them. If you 
have plenty of time, leave home at the 
beginning of August. If you have not, 
put it off two or three weeks later. Aim 
to spend the whole of September in the 
North, so as to reach New York while the 
Opera is in season, and to return hom: 
about the 10th of October, when cold, o: 
at least cool weather will have set in. 
Make the tour as we have advised, come 
back and thank us for the six happiest 
weeks of your life. 


“Jane” sends these. Thank you, “dear 
Jane.” 


The alarm-bell had sounded—sure sign 
the fire is out and everybody gone away. 
Ma inquires of two boys passing by, “Is 
the fire out ?” 

“ Yes’m,” said one. 

“Aint you ashamed!” says the other; 
“it’s no such thing.” 


*T meant ‘twas broke out,” replied No. 1. 


Two of my little cousins were worrying 
a dog. I called them in the house and told 
them about two brothers who had a dog. 
The good brother was kind to the dog, but 
the bad one beat him. So one day both 
the brothers fell in the water. The dog 
jumped in, saved the good boy, but left the 
bad one to drown. 

Afterwards I heard them talking about 
it, and Willie said to Bob: “ Now, brother, 
if ever you go to the river and fall in—be- 
fore you fall in, pull up your shirt-collar— 
and then if you’ve got a dog—and if he’s 
a big dog—and you've been good to hinf all 


your life, he’ll jump in and save you.” 


What is a man going by with a wheel 
on his shouldert A wheelbarrow, (bearer,) 
of course. 


What's the reason a one-armed man can 
never be a traveller? Because he can’t be 
a two-wrist, (tourist.) 


V-loss-ity—The rate at which a $5 note 
goes after it is broken. 
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It is not often we have the pleasure of 
welcoming to our Table so beautiful a guest 
as Adelina Patti. Our readers, we know, 
will thank us for the opportunity of giving 
the fair stranger a cordial greeting. But 
this is only the semblance of the lovely 
American singer. You should see the soft 
fire in her wondrous black eyes, you should 
hear the clear, thrilling notes that issue 
from her ripe lips, to understand—what 
this dumb picture will never tell—how a 
girl of seventeen can run men mad with 
enthusiasm. And this happiness is in store 
for you, O reader. The divine Adelina, 
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leaving the North prostrate at her feet, 
marches to the conquest of the South. 
Thence she goes to subdue Europe. Sure 
of her triumph wherever beauty and music 
command homage, nothing is left us but to 
pray that joy and love may attend her. 


The gifted Thos. Watson, deceased, has 
sent us a paper to prove that Tom Paine 
was the author of Junius. Fire and brim- 
stone do not appear to have impaired the 
matchless weakness of Watson’s intellect. 
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What an example Dr. Bradfute Warwick 
has set the young men of wealth throughout 
the South! Scorning the delights of Pa- 
risian life, and burning with love of the 
sacred cause of liberty, he joined the army 
of Garibaldi. Not content with this, he 
repaired to London, and by his personal 
exertions succeeded in enlisting three 
hundred recruits, many of them, like him- 
self, young gentlemen of family and fortune. 
Deeds like this must not be permitted to 
go unpraised. We trust our young Vir- 
ginian may share fully the undying fame 
which shall attach to the deliverers of 
Italy. It will be a proud day for him when 
the shout of liberated millions shall pro- 
claim, “Italia is free!’ a day worth ten 
thousand years of the stagnant, idle, use- 
less, semi-idiotic existence which the great 
mass of men born to wealth pursue. 


Chas. Reade’s “ Eighth Commandment” 
ought to excite the attention of authors in 
this country. Some concerted, earnest ac- 
tion should be made in behalf of an inter- 
national copy-right law. Why does not 
this subject engage the attention of mem- 
bers of Congress? In the Senate, the 
literary culture and legal ability of Mr. 
Benjamin might find noble employ in this 
great cause. In the House, the scholar- 
ship of Garnett and the eloquence of Pryor 
might find here an admirable theme. As 
for the book itself, its points are made with 
sagacity and power, but the author's ego- 


tism and unbounded conceit destroy half 


its value. In this connection, we must do 
honour to the publishers of Mr. Reade’s 
book, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. 
They alone, of all our American book- 
houses, publish “ Authors editions.” What 
advantage these editions are to the authors 
we do not know. but it is doubtless much 
greater than the ordinary ten cents a 
volume given by other publishers. 


We learn that Jno. R. Thompson, Esq., 
former Editor of this magazine, and now 
Editor of the “ Field and Fireside,” intends 
delivering his Lecture on Edgar A. Poe in 
the Southern cities during the coming 
winter. Delivered first in Baltimore, and 
subsequently in Richmond and other cities 


of Virginia, this Lecture excited the high- 
est encomiums. A chaste and elegant com- 
position, it 1s the fairest and most inter- 
esting analysis of Poe's character yet given 
to the world. Its merit is enhanced by the 
clear tones, and the graceful manner of the 
lecturer. 


The “ Deluge” is much too good to “ put 
in the fire.” The author owes it to herself 
to write it over again, and to take pains 
with it—great pains, especially as to the 
metre. 


We had the assurance of Mr. Brodie. 
that he would furnish us regularly with 
fashion plates. He has disappointed us. 


We must make other arrangements. 


Attention is called to the Advertising 
sheet appended to the present number. 
The advantages of advertising in a maga- 
zine need not be dweltupon. A magazine 
lasts, newspapers are torn up, thrown away, 
burnt. We trust our sheet will be well 
filled, and that the additions thus made to 
our revenue will enable us to spend a large 
sum in illustrating and otherwise improv- 
ing the Messenger. 


The publication of Annuals and Gift 
Books seems to have been given over ex- 
clusively to the Appletons. See what an 
attractive list they give in the Advertising 
sheet. 


Of the hundreds and thousands of papers 
published at the North, the Day-Book is the 
only one which stands up gallantly and 
unequivocally for the South. Edited by 
men of great courage and great abilities, 
the South needs no doughtier champion 
than the Day-Book. In token of her ap- 


preciation, she has already given the Day- 
Book a list of 40,000 subscribers. Make it 
100,000, and esto perpetua. 
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The Prince of Wales reached Richmond 
late Saturday evening, lodged at the Bal- 
lard House, went to St. Paul’s Church Sun- 
day morning, and to Hollywood Cemetery 
in the afternoon; kept close quarters Sun- 
day evening, and left at 9 o’clock the next 
morning. The reporters of the Northern 
papers availed themselves of this occasion 
to display that insane malice which is so 
characteristic of a certain class at the 
North, and which our Union-loving South- 
erners are striving to appease by apologi- 
zing for Lincoln. What folly! 


On Dits—That Mr. Everett is going to 
be married—that a distinguished Virginia 
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author is going to follow suit—that we are 
to have a series of hard winters—that the 
Union is going to be dissolved—that the 
world is coming to an end in 1867—that 
the Prince of Wales read Miss Martha 
Haines Butt’s “ Leisure Moments” through 
Without stopping—that 
Dickens are novels—that 
“Guelph” is pronounced “ Welf”—that 
Baron Renfrew will pay a special visit to 
the South—that Geo. Augustus Sala is to 
conduct the “ Temple Bar Magazine,” and 
that Marian Evans, the pious author of 
* Adam Bede” and “ The Mill on the Floss,” 
is the mistress of Geo. Henry Lewes, the 
celebrated writer of essays on the physical 


Thackeray and 
writing new 


sciences. 


We cheerfully make room in our Table for this tribute to a most estimable lady : 


TO MRS. M. C., 


The ** More than Mother” of Edgar Poe. 


BY JAMES WOOD DAVIDSON. 


Thou standest, Lady, near a nameless grave. 
It has a.grassy Joneness all its own, 
And o’er it homeless breezes sigh, “ Alone ;"— 
Nameless amid a sculptured marble crowd. 
O’er that one grave forever hangs a sad, 


Strange solitude. 


Within, there slumbers—dust ; 


No kingly spirit thus subdued, but—dust. 
The soul that once informed it, “ born again,” 
Illumines now a more ethereal form. 


He waits in yonder star—the rendezvous 
For his imperial tryst—in regal trust, 
All radiant and aglow with spirit-light 





And life—he waits for her and thee. For thee, 
Whose prayerful eye in life marked every erring, 
Every sorrowing, step he trod; who bore 

For him thy more than mother’s love of loves. 
For her, his own, his darling, life, and bride— 
LeyorE—his soul’s LEnorE—whose spirit met 
His own in loyal dauntless faith—* the faith 
That doth approve in death the deathless power 
And life divine of love.” 


There, Lady, now, 
In yonder star—Arcturus—his by choice, 
He waits in woe’s surcease and hope’s repose, 
All luminous with living love and faith, 
Her coming and thine own. 


These summer nights— 
Soft southern summer nights—whose early hours 
Show at the zenith that imperial star, 
I gaze upon its lone, red, regent brow ; 
And welling up, the incense of the heart 
Ascends in spirit faith assured to him ; 
In tenderness and cordial trust, to her ; 
And in revering sympathy, to thee. 


Columbia, S. C. 
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“Nella” sends the following: 
A CAPITAL IDEA. 


I was canvassing the merits of an ab- 
sent friend, a few days ago, with a lady, 
remarkable for the originality of her ideas, 
when she observed: “ His countenance is 
just like large capital letters.” Of course 
{ enquired how that could be. She re- 
plied, “ Because it is sv easily read.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Under this head, your Algebraical corres- 
pondents, “ X. and Y.,” wish to know how 
it is that fish in Stafford county are caught 
by tickling them? I expect they have had 
theircuriosity excited by a trick of the types. 
Doubtless, tickling should have been tack- 
ling. But, if the allusion were not to the 
Jinny tribe, but to the young of the human 
species, then the types were right. Tick 
ling, as well in James City as in Stafford, 
is the best bait for them. 

“ Virginia” also wishes to be teld the 
origin of the expression, “ Give him goss.” 
Here it is: about the time that Alexander 
Campbell was cut off from the Baptist 
Church for preaching the doctrines now 
held by that body of Christians, known as 
the Disciples of Christ, there was a consid- 
erable stir in the religious world. All were 
anxious to hear something of these strange 
people. Among the most famous of those 
who espoused Mr. Campbell’s doctrine were 
Messrs. Goss and Coleman. The former 
was especially remarkable for his elo- 
quence, boldness and Scriptural knowl- 
edge. He made pretty free with the other 
systems, desiring, as he said, “to tear down 
all of the old dynasties and to restore to its 
pristine glory that beautiful fabric, whose 
maker and builder is God.” 

On one occasion it was advertised that 
either Goss or Coleman would preach the 
next night. Some one, familiar with the 
reputation of the former, wrote underneath 
the notice: “Give us Goss.” The expres- 
sion has come to denote a bold, slashing, 
cutting attack on an adversary. 


Campbell county beats the world even in 
bad spelling. Witness the puzzling bill 
of mortality below. It is directed to 


Mr. Joel Cox. 


mer Cey County 
Sawltarks. 


September the 3 1860 
Der brother I recived yowr leter Dated 26 
of Aur gwst I saw brother thomas isted and 
he was well as yowel I have bowght four 
humdrede an forty one aCer of lande I 


want you to Come an bild me a hose the 
loges is all hude and all is bald to gether I 
will give you wer to do all nex yer the 
money is reddy I am living at Thomas 
Cooks hea give me too hum dred an thir ty 
dolarse for this yere but lishall move to mr 
Benger brookes at crismus Jas walding is 
ded Lynchdilard isded mis lu Cook ded 
old miss Brooks is ded James grobes is ded 


wmkel sier and poly has move down to 
old Jway living the ol hos on the other sid 
of the Ceeke Mr Joel holder is Iving at 
monrow Farmer bilt over avery Ceke Em- 
line holder is ded old mrs frank lin is ded 
allso Miss Smith is ded owl mr gobes is 
ded allso his dawgh ter marry groles is ded 
ol man heauntey is ded 


JaCob ander son isded Thommas far mer 
is living for the anderson Samwl far mer 
is over for Edward dillard uat the Springs 
Rashel farmer mered faet miler living at 
gimging howse allso old Billy hwnley is 
ded and oleavery Caheek is ded 


I want you to Come in this fall for ihavea 
hape of werk on my place that i want don 
I have no nior at present 

James Cwens is ded GrorGE Cox 


For the benefit of our corresponcent, 
who “gives it up,” we translate. 


TRANSLATION. 


Mr. Jort Cox: 
Mercer County, Salt Works. 


Dear Brother—I received your letter dated 
26th of August. I saw brother Thomas 
yesterday, and he was well as usual. I 
have bought 441 acres of land. I want 
you to come and build me a house. The 
logs is all hewed and all is hauled together. 
I will give you work to do all next year; 
the money is ready. I am living at Thos. 
Cook’s. He gives me 130 dollars for this 
year, but I shall move to Mr. Benger 
Brookes’ at Christmas. Jas. Walding is 
dead. Lynch Dillard is dead. Miss Lou 
Cook is dead. Old Mrs. Brooks is dead. 
James Grobes is dead. 

Uncle Siah and Polly has moved down 
to old Judy, living in the old house on the 
other side of the creek. Mr. Joel Holder 
is living at Monroe Farmer’s, who has 
built over Ivy creek. Emeline Holder is 
dead. Old Mrs. Franklin is dead. Also, 
Miss Smith is dead. Old Mr. Groles is 
dead. Also his daughter, Mary Groles, is 
dead. Old man Hunter is dead. 
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Jacob Anderson is dead. Thomas Far- 
mer is overseer for Edward Dillard up at 
the Springs. Rachel Farmer married Fayette 
Miller, living at Jim Jinnings’ house. Also, 
old Billy Hunley is dead, 
Caheek is dead. 

I want you to come in this fall, for I have 
a heap of work on my place that I want 
done. I have no more at present. 

GrorGE Cox. 


and Olivia 


James Kewin is dead. 


The “ World” says, that while the popu- 
lation in many wards of New York city 
is constantly increasing, the number of 
churches is continually diminishing, and 
adds, “The fact is incontrovertible, that at 
least seven-tenths of the people of our lower 
wards live on from month to month and from 
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year to year, as destitute of religious instruc- 
tion as the heathen in the interior of Africa.” 
Such are the blessings of free society. 


In our next number, we shall give the 
first instalment of an interesting novelet, 
entitled “ A Story of Champaigne.” It is 
from the pen of a new and successful 
aspirant for literary honours. 


BGS” APPLICATIONS FOR SPECIMEN COPIES OF 
THE MESSENGER MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY A 
THREE CENT STAMP TO PREPAY POSTAGR. 


Why isa nice old maid like a broker? 
Because she is fine and sere, (financier). 








Art Recreations. J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos- 
ton. West & Johnston, Richmond. 


Ought to be in every cultivated and re- 
fined family. Is a complete guide to all 
kinds of drawing and painting; to moss, 
papierAnache, cone, feather, leather, hair, 
plaster and wax-work, and many other art- 
amusements, with receipts for preparing 
materials. It is printed beautifully and 
bound handsomely. The pictures, how- 
ever, are not “splendid;” they are well 
done, and nothing more. 


Porms or Gro. P. Morris, with a Memoir of 
the Author. Chas. Scribner, New York. 
West & Johnston, Richmond. 


General Morris, like nine-tenths of the 
Northern literary celebrities, is a newspa- 
per-made man. With scarcely a spark of 
Simms’ poetic fire, he has been puffed into 
the reputation of being the only ballad 
and song writer in America. Consequent- 
ly this book is selling rapidly. The “ Me- 
moir,” especially the first dozen pages, is 
disgusting fustian. General Morris ought 
to hang his head in shame, and Mr. Horace 
Binney Wallace, satisfied with “the out- 
going loveliness of such productions, sen- 
timent made substantial in language, float- 
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ed abroad in natural self-delivery,” may 
now desist, without impropriety, from at- 
tempting another “ artificial structure, 
built up by intellect after a model fore- 
shaped by fancy, or foreshadowed by the 
instincts of the passions.” He need not 
search again for ‘“‘a simple emotion, crys- 
talized into beauty by passing for a mo- 
ment through the cooler air of the mind,” 


.and if he will content himself to bereave 


us of any further “effluence of creative 
vigour” or “graceful feeling thickened 
into words,” we shall be obliged to him. 
We will take the feeling without any thick- 
ening. We will take the pretty little blue 
and gold book without any biography, and 
be thankful for the privilege of so doing. 


Poems. By Aucustus JuLian Reguier. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


The poem called “Crystalline the Cre- 
ated,” and the play of ‘Marco Bozzaris,” 
occupy about half of this thin volume; the 
rest is taken up with short pieces of verse. 
“Crystalline,” &c., is so sublimely meta- 
physical that the explanation prefixed to it 
serves only to make it “clear obscure.” 
A writer in the “Home Journal,” in re- 
viewing “Crystalline,” is polite enough to 
say that “there has been nothing more no- 
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ble in the language since Milton.” This 
is reckless talk. We dare say that Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, with the assistance of 
Festus Bailey, might in time get at the pur- 
port of “Crystalline,” but for all lower in- 
telligences 1t must remain a mystery not 
unmixed with sheer nonsense. What, for 
example, is meant by “an Artist’s brain” 
being “aglow with beauteous birds,” with 
“ winged hues and dyes and forms,” “ pu- 
rified and winnowed in Divine Intelli- 
gence?” (Page 39.) 

“Marco Bozzaris”» we have not read. 
Of the minor pieces, some are quite good ; 
as for the rest, intensity has gotten better 
of intelligibility. Parts of the ode to 
Shakespeare are really very fine. On the 
whole, we may say that Mr. Requier is 
wanting in some of the elements of the 
poet. He has taste and skill, a musical 
ear, and a nice perception of colour, but 
not of form. He is an obscure thinker. He 
has poetical conceptions of a high order. 
Unfortunately they are so high that he can 
never grasp them firmly enough to bring 
them down to the level of common sense. 
The test of power is perspicuity. In this 
Mr. Augustus Julian Requier is lacking. 


“ Tue Scotcu-Irisu SerrLers IN THE VALLEY 
or Virginta. Alumni Address at Wash- 
ton College, Lexington, Va. By Botivar 
CuristTian, of Staunton, Va. Richmond: 
Macfarlane & Fergusson, 1860.” 


Among the countless number of Alum- 
ni and other addresses and orations 
which flood the land at all seasons, it is 
gratifying to find such an one asthis. As 
its title indicates, it gives a history of the 
people who first settled the fertile valley 
of Virginia, and our author pays a just and 
appropriate tribute to the zeal and ability 
with which they, both in council and on 
the battle-field, assisted to build up and 
defend the institutions so dear to their des- 
scendants. Tracing their lineage from the 
date of the unsuccessful rebellion of the 
Earls of Tyrconnel and Tyrone down to 
their emigration to this State, then a colo- 
ny, we then have (drawn from those 
fertile, but much neglected sources for the 
historian, the county records,) a brief but 
interesting recital of their efforts to build 
up and maintain the religion of their fore- 
fathers, while protecting themselves from 
the aggressions of the red men. ‘The nar- 
rative is rendered very interesting by the 
anecdotes which illustrate the peculiar 
traits of chacacter and the customs which 
prevailed at that day, and we only regret 
that we have not the space to insert seve- 
ral passages which we had marked for this 
purpose. We hope Mr. Christian may be 
induced to denote more time to the topics 


chosen in this address, and give us a vol- 
ume more fully detailing the history of this 
portion of our State, 


Caste Ricumonp. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Woodhouse & Co.. Richmond. 


Mr. Trollope’s fame as an author is too 
well known for any one to doubt that what- 
ever book he allows to issue from his hand 
will be readable and fluent. The work 
now under notice fully sustains his pre- 
vious reputation. Though not perhaps as 
thoroughly studied a creation as the “ Three 
Clerks,” it yet combines in an interesting 
story a striking and we believe an accurate 
account of the famine in Ireland of 1846- 
47. There are also passages of much 
power and pathos, as for instance (pp. 250, 
251,) the interview between Sir Thomas 
Fitzgerald and Herbert, and the terrible 
picture of the “ Last Stage,” (chap. 33,) in 
which the utter destitution of the Irish 
peasantry is depicted with great force and 
vraisemblance. ‘The plotis smooth, the denoue- 
ment satisfactory, and as we always wel- 
come a novel, which while never deviat- 
ing from the strict rules of propriety, yet 
succeeds in keeping up the interest of the 
narrative, we take pleasure in recom- 
mending Castle Richmond to our readers. 
The work is like most of Messrs. Harper’s 
publications, well printed and bound. 


Porms. By Henry Lynpen Frasn. Rudd 
& Clarleton, New York. West & John- 
ston, Richmond. 


“The Maid I Love,” copied into every 
newspaper in the land, and “What She 
Brought Me,” give the measure of Mr. 
Flash’s abilities in what we regard his best 
vein. He seems often despondent, how- 
ever, and passionately fond of Edgar A. 
Poe. Hence the error into which he has 
fallen of supposing the melancholy, the 
horrible, and the incomprehensible, to be 
his forte. ‘“ Crazed,” the best thing he has 
done in the horrible line, shows that he is 
not wanting in tragic power, but the ex- 
quisite melody and tenderness of his love- 
verses, disclose the true fountain of his in- 
spiration. What he may do in the future, 
when greater cultivation and larger experi- 
ence shall have matured his powers, we 
cannot tell. He is certainly full of pro- 
mise. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OFFICER OF ZOUAVES. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. A. Mor- 
ris, Richmond. 


Gen. Cler, who fellat Magenta, and who 
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was as talented as he was brave, wrote this 
book. His account of the 2nd Zouaves, 
trom their formation to the time of their 
return from the Crimea to Africa, is replete 
with interest. 


Tue Eicuta ComManpMent. By Cuartes 
Reape. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. A. 
Morris, Richmond. 


See Editor’s Table. 


Cesar Birrorreav. From the French of Bal- 
zac. Translated by O. W. Wicut and 
F. B. Goopricu. Rudd & Carleton, New 
York. West & Johnston, Richmond. 


To American readers, Balzac will be a 
new and wonderful revelation of the force 
and penetration of the human intellect. 
No man ever saw through and through 
men and things as he does. Charles Reade 
and Edmond About are but his apes. We 
have enjoyed this book intensely and look 
forward to the other volumes with eager- 
ness. It is the novel of the season. The 
translation is very spirited, and the binding 
of the book shows rare good taste. 


Nemesis. By Marton Hartanp. Derby & 
Jackson, New York. West & Johnston, 
Richmond. 


Twelve thousand copies of this book 
were sold in less than a month after its 
publication. In respect of style, it is by 
odds the best of Marion Harland’s novels. 
Many of the characters are unnatural, 
many of the incidents improbable, yet the 
story is one of much interest. The book is 
earnest, pure, sincere. There is no attempt 
at fine writing, or mere display of any kind. 
It was a mistake, we think, to place Mark 
Hale in so bad a neighbourhood, in the un- 
fortunate County of Prince Edward, as we 


judge from the names of some of the cha- 


racters; but the mistake grew out of a good 
motive—the author’s desire to avoid the 
common error of heaping praise upon Vir- 
ginia. Northern readers will infer that the 
Argyles and company are fair specimens of 
Virginia society. And if the book is de- 
signed to inculcate the doctrine of predes- 
tination, then that is another, very grave 
mistake, and the name should be changed 
from “Nemesis” to “ Calvinesis.” 





Surrn’s New Geocrapny. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. A. Morris, Richmond. 


The following are some of its features 
which deserves attention: 


[ NovEMBER 


Clearness and comprehensiveness of ex- 
pression in the Text, especially in the Defi- 
nitions. Maps exhibiting the Races, Re- 
ligions, Governments, and states of Civili- 
zation of different nations. Maps of the 
Principal Cities on the globe. Maps of 
States and Countries. Marginal Notes and 
Explanations, giving the derivation and 
meaning of difficult words and terms. 
Comparative Map, exhibiting the relative 
size of the different Countries and larger 
Islands on the globe. Railroad Map of the 
United States. Physical Geography, with 
Humboldt’s system of Isothermal Lines. 
Outline of Mathematical Geography. Geo- 
graphical Clock, exhibiting the relative 
time of day under the different degrees of 
Longitude. 


Tue Witp Sports or Inp1a. With Remarks 
on the Rearing and Breeding of Horses, 
and the Formation of Light Irregular 
Cavalry. By Captain Henry SHAKESPEAR. 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston. A. Morris, 
Richmond. 


Fellows who go out after dinner and kill 
three squirrels, or who make a trip to Green- 
brier County, for the pleasure of taking a 
stand and having a buck-ague on the banks 
of Meadow river, and come back home 
bragging about what they have done, ought 
to make the acquaintance of Capt. Shakes- 
pear. What William Shakespeare is to the 
drama, Henry is to hunting. He makes no 
more account of lions, tigers, leopards, wild 
elephants, and wild boars, than your ordi- 
nary man of the double-barrel shot gun, 
does of a flock of patridges. Knocked 
down, trampled upon, his ribs broken, his 
foot “chawed up,” his flesh lacerated with 
horrible wounds, he has himself propped 
against a tree and destroys his brute foes 
as if nothing were the matter with him. 
He is a plucky fellow, and his book is 
choke-full of thrilling adventures. 


Wuat May pe Learnep From A Trer. By 


Hartaxp Covuttas. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


The production of an ardent lover and a 
patient student of nature. It is somewhat 
diffuse and technical to be popular. The mo- 
ral lessons taught by the tree are dwelt upon 
by Mr. Coultas at needless length in some 
places, while in others, they are introduced 
so unexpectedly and inappropriately as to 
produce an effect exactly opposite to that 
intended. A very little pruning would 
make this book much more saleable and 
much more useful. 
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GerMAIngE. By Epmunp Anout. Translated 
by Mary L. Boorn. Boston: J. E. Til- 
ton & Co. 


The author of the “Roman Question” 
has given us here an intensely French 
story, altogether unfit for general reading. 
About is aclever pamphleteer and an excel- 
lent imitator of Balzac. It is to be regret- 
ted that he has chosen Madame Chermidy 
as the mainspring of his dramatic machine- 
ry. But French taste is now so depraved 
that a story without a courtezan as a prin- 
cipal character is not relished. 


Tue Bossy Boy. J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos- 
ton. West & Johnston, Richmond. 


The design of this volume is to show the 
young how “odd moments” and small op- 
portunities may be used in the acquisition 
of knowledge. The hero of the tale is a 
living character. A fine book for boys. 


TALES FROM THE Bistze. Same publishers. 
West & Johnston, Richmond. 


Sacred narratives designed for the young, 
but well worth the reading of the older 
persons. This is the first of a series and 
embraces tales of characters in the Book of 
Genesis. We commend the series to the 
attention of pious parents. 


“Tne Sunny Sovru; or the Southerner at 
Home, embracing Five Years’ Experience of 
a Northern Governess in the Land of the 
Sugar and the Cotton,” edited by Profes- 
sor J. H. Incranam, of Mississippi. G. 
G. Evans, Philadelphia. Geo. L. Bid- 


good, Richmond. 


While presenting accurate pictures of 
“homes in the Sunny South,” there is skill- 
fully interwoven, an interesting narrative 
embodying the most romantic features of 
Southern rural life on the tobacco, cotton, 
and sugar estates: the three forms under 
which true Southern life presents itself. 
The tone of the book is strictly conserva- 
tive and national; presenting the impartial 
view which an intelligent, unprejudiced, 
and highly cultivated Northern lady would 
take of the South. 


Tue Strancer’s Stratacem. By Saran J. 
C, Wuirttesey. M. W. Dodd. 


A collection of entertaining and skilfully 
written stories, is bound in good style, and 


sold by the author herself. She is now 
travelling through Virginia. We trust her 
energy and courage will be duly appre- 
ciated and abundantly rewarded. 


Tue History or Heropotvs. A new Eng- 
lish version, Edited, with copious notes 
and appendices, illustrating the history 
and geography of Herodotus, from the 
most recent sources of information; and 
embodying the chief results, historical 
and ethnographical, which have been ob- 
tained in the progress of cuneiform and 
hieroglyphical discovery. By ‘ GrorGe 
Rawiinson, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; assisted by 
Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, K. C. B., and 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F. R. S. In four 
volumes. Vol. IV., with maps and illus- 
trations. A. Morris, Richmond. 


This volume completes the very elegant 
and valuable edition of Herodotus, which 
has been for some time passing through the 
press of Messrs. Appleton. We have al- 
ready taken occasion to express our high 
sense of the value of the translation, and 
of the style in which it has been repro- 
duced. 


A New Metuop or Learnine Spanisu. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. <A. Morris, 
Richmond. 


“Learn a foreign language as you learned 
your mother tongue.” This is, in a few 
words the method which Professor Ahern 
has adopted in his Continental Grammers, 
and which is followed in the present work. 


Dovetas JerRoLp’s Wit. Ticknor & Co.. 
Boston. 


This book comes to us from the publish- 
ars direct. It appeared last year, but it is 
as good now as it was then, and is the very 
thing to take after a good dinner with your 
cigar and rocking chair. It contains plenty 
of good, hard solid sense,as well as wit. 
It is better than most novels, for it will 
keep. 


Tse Esony Ivor. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


Conception much better than execution. 
The ridicule cast upon the negro worship- 
pers of the North is not so galling as we 
could wish. Still it is by no means bad 
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It is pleasant to know that even in New 
England, there are found bold and out- 
spoken satirists of the greatest folly of the 
age. The appearance of this book is a 
cheering indication. Our private judgment, 
however, inclines us to adopt the language 
of Holy Writ: “Ephraim is joined to his 
Idols; let him alone.” 


Tue Morner-ix-Law. By Mrs. Emma D. 
E N. Souruwortu. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. Geo. F  Bald- 


win, Richmond. 


They say that Mrs. Emma D E. N. 
Southworth, writes very brilliant books. 
We cannot tell. . Probably we shall never 
be able to tell. Our nerves are too weak 
to enable us to make a long journey with 
a lady who has so many initials, and who 
talks about “waters hissing and leaping 
from their rocky bed, like frenzied thoughts 
from the brain of an enchained maniac.” 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post’s opin- 
ion of the “ Mother-in-Law,” is in these 
words: 

“This graphic and stirring tale is one of 
most agreeable of Mrs. Southworth’s works; 
the scenes are laid in the almost imperial 
days of Old Virginia, when her sons and 
daughters might almost vie with Europe in 
grandeur and aristocratic pride and digni- 
ty; itis told with powerful dramatic inte- 
rest.” 


Tytyey Haut. By Tuomas Hoop. 
Tilton & Co., Boston. 
Richmond. 


pe 4 
West & Johnston, 


Like the plays of Sheridan, this fine old 
novel has the fault of being too witty. 
Everybody is witty, everybody is funny; 
everybody puns with distressing pertinacity. 
The best way to read the book, is to open 
it at random, laugh over a page or two, 
and shut it up again. Weak humourists 
and wits who desire to shine in conversa- 
tion or in writing, ought to buy it. One 
dollar and a quarter will set them up in 
business for life. 


THe Queens or Society. By Grace and 
Puitip Wuarrton. Illustrated by Charles 
Altamont Doyie and the Brothers Dalziel. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


An account of some of the most famous 
women that ever lived, written in an off- 
land agreeable manner. The article on 
Lady Mary Wortly Montagu, will probably 
appear in our next number. The illustra- 
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tions are done with skill and spirit, but 
they are badly engraved. In fact, they 
seem to have been scratched on wood, at 
railroad speed, with a blunt burin. 


Sheldon 
J. W. Randolph, 


Everett’s Lire or WASHINGTON. 
& Co., New York. 


Richmond. 


This biography is a model of condensa- 
tion, and by its rapid narrative and at- 
tractive style, must commend itself, in its 
new form, to the mass of readers, as the 
standard, popular life of Washington. In 
no respect pretentious or ambitious, as re- 
gards competition with the monumental 
works of Marshall, Sparks and Irving, this 
con amore biography, by one so well quali- 
fied, will filla vacant niche in literature, 
and would seem to be destined to a cireu- 
lation among the people of both England 
and America, such as no previous Life of 
the Father of his Country has ever yet 
attained. 


We are indebted to Oliver Ditson & Co., 
of Boston, for “Father Kemp’s Old Folks 
Concert Tunes.” Also, for yhe following 
pices of music—*“ Garibaldi March,” “ Do 
You Think of the Days that are Gone,” 
“The Death of Love,’ “Dreams of the 
Heart are Passing Away,” “O Cor Amoris 
Victima,” “The Prairie Song and Chorus.” 
and “The Last Good-Night.” 


New Music. From O. Ditson & Co., Boston. 


“The Phenix Polka,” by Henry Erx- 
MEIER,” is an unusually pleasant thing, and 
will no doubt become popular. 

“ The Pet Waltz,” and ~ Satter Club Schot- 
tish,”’ by F. GruTesruck, are also consider- 
ably above the average of such pieces—the 
latter being, perhaps, more brilliant than 
cither of the others. 

“ Sorrowful Trees.” Song. Music by Hon. 
Mrs. N:rtox. Sung with great expression, 
it may be made pretty good. 

* Don’t Come Teasing Me, Sir.” The har- 
mony is good and the flow of melody 
natural—but positively it must not be sung 
more than once a week. 

* Love’s Sweet Summer.” Infinitely better 
than “ Sorrowful Trees,” and may be sung 
oftener than “ Don’t Come,” &c. 


Several works received too late for notice 
in the present number. 





